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STEINERTS 





JEWETT 
Pianos 


A Delight to Every Home 


Uprights $400 up 
Grands $675 up 


Victor- 
Victrolas 


MOST COMPLETE 
STOCK OF MACHINES 
AND RECORDS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO. 
162 Boylston Street, 35 Arch Street, Boston 











Ww Stores in all principal New England cities j 








Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Peterboro, N. H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. ; 
3 
Two camps, Seniors, 14-24; Juniors, 8-13 
The place for your summer’s outing, where you will 
find the things you like best. All Field and Water 4 
Sports, Horseback Riding and Driving, Arts and $ 
Crafts, Nature Study, Dramatics, Singing and Danc- 
ing. Canoeing and camping on picturesque lakes. 
Monadnock and other mountain trips. Water - 
pageant. Twilight singingjon the lake. Safety and § 
health our first consideration. In spite of greater 
expense our rates are not increased. 
For illustrated booklet address 4 
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MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Upper School—Unique record for entrance preparation 
and for success of graduatesiin college. Studio, manual 

training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Lower School—Special home‘care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 

SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
to study. Military training. oy athletics. 33rd year. 
For catalogue, address Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girl. ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. General course 
with Household Science. College Preparation. 
Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Summer Term—June 25-August 3. Courses in Chem- 
istry, Economics and Sociology, Education, English, French, Ger- 
man, History. Latin, Mathematics, Physics, Spanish. Climate 
unsurpassed for summer work. For bulletin giving full information 


address The Dean of the College of Arts & Sciences, Orono, Me. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 





Bordentown, N.J. 











One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The 
first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science training. 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 18,1917. Ad- 


dress Mrs. F. A. Wethered, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, Mass. 





New England and Other Matters 
| HEN Maine gave up Fast Day, because 
it had fallen into neglect, it frankly 
| followed the example of Massachusetts 
|in naming Patriots’ Day as a substitute. Since 
| Maine was a part of Massachusetts in 1775, 
when the events occurred that made April 19 
| memorable in American history, it is justified 
in feeling that the right to celebrate Lexington 
and Concord is a heritage in which it has a 
share. But New Hampshire is somewhat more 
independent. It, too, is giving up the April 
Fast Day, yet it wishes to have a spring holi- 
day, and one of patriotic significance; but 
instead of adopting the Patriots’ Day of 
Massachusetts and Maine, it plans to celebrate 
the fourth Thursday of April as America Day. 
When the bill was introduced, and as it read 
when one branch of the legislature passed it, 
it gave the name of Stark-Sullivan Day to the 
holiday, in honor of two heroes of the Revo- 
lution. 

John Stark, who led a hastily assembled 
regiment of New Hampshire men to take part 
in the Battle of Bunker Hill, and who later 
immortalized his name—and that of Mollie 
Stark as well—at Bennington, was a Revolu- 
tionary hero whose memory the Granite State 
might well honor. The same is true of John 
Sullivan, who, although he was a native of 
Maine, was long prominent in New Hampshire 
affairs, after his notable career in the armies 
of Washington had won for him the rank of 
major general. For three years he was 
‘*President’’ of New Hampshire, before the 
state decided to get along with a mere gover- 
nor. If any other New England state decides 
to give up Fast Day, that state will not lack 
honored Revolutionary names to bestow on its 
successor. Perhaps, however, it will feel as 
New Hampshire does—that with so many 
heroic names to honor it is not fair to select 
one or two for such special distinction. 

ge 

HE Angell Memorial Hospital for Ani- 

mals in Boston cared for 4984 animals 

last year and gave free treatment at the 
dispensary to 6501 others. The figures, from 
the annual report of President Rowley of the 
Massachusetts society with the long name and 
the humane purpose, show how useful the new 
institution is. It stands not far from the nota- 
ble group of hospitals that cluster about the 
Harvard Medical School. During the year 
agents of the society, of whom there are nine 
in Boston and at least one in each county in 
the state, investigated 16,675 complaints and 
examined 37,694 animals. They killed 1561 
worn-out horses and 2943 smaller animals. 
Many horses were sent, for a well-earned vaca- 
tion, to the rest farm at Methuen. The agents 
of the society also kept an eye on the stock- 
yards and slaughterhouses. It is good to see 
that, in spite of the growing number of calls 
for contributions for other causes, the financial 
support of this work continues to be generous. 
The expenses for the year were $117,064, and 
the gifts, including those to the permanent 
fund, were $130, 747. 

The society lacks only a year of being half 
a century old. It was incorporated in March, 
1868. There is only one older society of the 
kind in America: that in New York. Allied 
with the Massachusetts society is the American 
Humane Educational Society, which is codper- 
ating in humane work in China, Japan, India, 
Egypt, Turkey, Peru and Cuba. It is only 
faith in ideals that sustains such enterprises, 
and the number of those who keep the faith is 
reassuring, especially at such a time as this. 
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ORTHEASTERN COLLEGE formally 
took its place among the New England 
institutions of higher education when 

Frank Palmer Speare was inaugurated as its 
first president a few weeks ago. Yet the col- 
lege is anything but a new institution. It had its 
beginnings in 1852, when the newly established 
| Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 
| opened a class in ‘‘intellectual conversation. ’’ 
That led in a small way to evening classes of 
| one kind or another. When Mr. Speare took 
charge of the classes twenty years ago, the 
enrollment was four hundred. To-day it is 
more than four thousand. Nearly two thousand 
are in the five departments to which, in their 
| combined capacity, the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture has given a charter as Northeastern Col- 
lege. Those departments are Law, Commerce 
and Finance, Engineering, Coédperative or 
Part-Time Engineering, and Liberal' Arts. 
The last-named is the only new department. 
The work is all done in evening classes, and 
most of the students are workingmen. The 
new college will not crowd or overlap any 
existing institution. 











TILTON § 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. Seven buildi 


EMINARY 





dormitories for young men and women. Athletic fields. 


making and Domestic Science. 


Endowment permits rate of $3300 to $400. 





tion. Manual training. Special courses for high school graduates. Home Economics, including Sewing, Dress- 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic fields. 
House mother. Faculty and equipment superior to many and equal to any school in New England. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


$30,000 gy i and modern dining hall. Separate 
Preparation for college or business. Music, Art, Elocu- 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


Here’s a Flour That Will Actually Reduce the High Cost of Living. 
It is from the first selection of choice wheats, grown in different sections, ripened 
under prime conditions—blended and milled by our own special process to give the 
greatest bread value and contain the most nourishment. This is why Daniel Webster 
Flour is “BETTER THAN THE BEST” —this is why it will make the most and the 
cheapest bread—this is why so many thrifty housekeepers and cooks are using it. 


Order a Bag To-day from Your Grocer and Prove It 
And Be Sure He Sends You the Daniel Webster Bag 


Our Guarantee. /f Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked—after 
using one bag or barrel—retarn empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 











Bronchitis 
Influenza 
Whooping Cough 
Asthma 

















A reliable, old-time remedy that should be near at hand in 
every home all the time and used promptly for the above 
and kindred ailments. Your druggist will refund the 
purchase price of one bottle of either size should it fail to 


give satisfaction. 
25c. 50c. 


THE LESTER H. GREENE CO., Montpelier, Vermont 
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NEE-DEEP in snowy 
billows of fine cotton 


cloth, long ravelings 


lows, as she reached for two 
selvages and began to meas- 
ure one against the other. 
‘*A thorough shame !’’ 

She snipped emphatically 
with her scissors ; then, with 
repeated tugs that relieved 
her disturbed feelings, she 
rent apart the breadths of 
new - smelling cotton cloth. 
‘*Ten |’? she counted. ‘‘And 
if it’s true, I think — 

‘“*In my day,’’ observed 
some one behind her, ‘‘ we 
had to overcast seams down 
the middle. It wasn’t just 
tear and hem.’’ 

*Q Aunt Molly!’ Fair’ 
turned impulsively to the 
newcomer. ‘‘My Great-Aunt 
Molly Grandon! Did you 
hear that John Halpine in- 
tends to —’’ 

‘*Sheets first !’? Great-A unt 
Molly remarked crisply. 
‘*Rinish tearing —and then 
we’ll try John Halpine for 
all his future sins. ’’ 

The brisk little lady—in 
spite of the silvery curls that 
framed her fresh - colored 
face, no one ever thought of 
her as old—sat erect on the 
straightest of the available chairs, 
and looked on while Fair swiftly 
doubled the remaining piece of 
material, clipped the fold, and, 
with a sweep of her round young arms, 
tore apart the last two sheets. 

‘*A whole dozen?’’ asked Miss Gran- 
don. 

Fair nodded happily. ‘‘I told father 
thirty-nine yards, but he brought me 
forty. He said he might as well buy an 
even number of yards while he was at 
it. So I’ve allowed for splendid wide 
hems. Forty whole yards of sheeting! 
The glory of it nearly took my breath 
away when I began to measure them!’’ 

‘*You’ll have a proper setting out. 
Did you ever make up a set of sheets 
before ?’’ 

‘*Never all by myself,’’ said Fair, 
‘though I helped Cousin Martha hem 
hers, two years ago.’’ 

‘*And how did you measure them ?’’ 
inquired Miss Grandon. 

‘*Why, with a yardstick, of course! 
Wasn’t that right? First I thought of 
doubling and cutting the whole big piece 
in two, then in two again, and then each 
of those pieces in three; but it was so 
bulky to handle that way that at last I 
figured out exactly how many inches to 
allow for each one, —a hundred and 
twenty,—and measured the first one; 


‘*Tt came to the same thing. I folded 
the first so that I could use it to measure 
the second one, then tore off the first 
so there would be less to handle, then 
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“ SHEETS FIRSTI" 


GREAT-AUNT MOLLY REMARKED CRISPLY. “ 





THEN WE'LL TRY 


JOHN HALPINE FOR ALL HIS FUTURE SINS” 


used the second to 
measure the third 
by, and so on.’’ 

‘* All the way 
down the dozen?’’ A queer 
twinkle lighted Miss Molly’s 
blue eyes. 

**Until I reached eleven and 
twelve, of course,’’ said Fair. 
‘*The last piece had just two 
sheets in it so I didn’t have to measure by 
number ten. I simply halved the piece. ’’ 

Great-Aunt Molly raised her hands—then 
let them fall helplessly at her sides. ‘‘Fair 
Ellicot! Bring me that yardstick! Now, you 
measure the last two.’’ 

There was a rustle of the sheeting; then the 
young girl looked up perplexed. ‘‘I—I can’t 
make them come out right. They ought to be 
a hundred and twenty inches long, but they’re 





almost a hundred and thirty! The piece must 
| have run over forty yards, don’t you think ?”’ 


Great-Aunt Molly shook her head. ‘‘Now, 
measure number ten.’’ 

Fair measured, and then remeasured. Her 
brown eyes opened wide. 

‘Scant hundred and seventeen! Aunt Molly, 
it’s bewitched! I can’t make it any other 
length! What ails it? Why are you laughing ?’’ 


some people who measured that way, instead 
of making sure that each piece matched the 
first in length, and got only eleven sheets and a 


| piece over. Some folks tear scant, and some 











MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
By Aldis L mat 


allow over without 
knowing it. But I’d 


they are ; some day | 
you may need a pair extra | 
long, and there they’!l be. 

‘‘Now,”’ she went on, ‘‘you | 
can tell me what’s wrong with | 
John Halpine. I didn’t know | 
that he had come back.’’ 

‘‘I—I don’t think he has,’’ began Fair, 
bringing her mind with some effort away from 
the blunder she had made. ‘‘But the whole | 
township ought to get up a protest! Think of | 
any man’s having the heart to tear down the | 
old, old homestead, where his family had lived 
for ever so many years before the Revolution, | 
and to put a new house with modern improve- 
ments in place of those sturdy old walls! And 
all because the town council wouldn’t pay an 
exorbitant price for it, when there was a ques- 
tion of turning it into a historical museum! 
Hasn’t he any pride in it? Why, artists and | 
writers have come from all over the country 
to see it! And think of the old stories of how 
the Halpine women barred the windows and 
doors, and kept the Indians from burning 
it, for days and days, while all the men were 
away hunting!’’ 


let them stay as| 


the Farrows were going to 
let their little granddaughter 
be adopted by strangers out 


something worth while to 
know what she’d call head- 
quarters this time. Niece 
Fair!’’ 

‘*Yes’m |’? with a start. 

‘*How strong in you is the 
‘Ellicot grit,’ as your father 
calls it? You used to have a 
plenty — walking little nar- 
row fences, and keeping from 
erying when you fell down.’’ 

‘* Why, —I hope — there 
ought to be a good stock of 
it inside me somewhere!’’ 
asserted Niece Fair stout- 
ly. ‘‘It’s a thing you have to 
bring out and prove, though, 
before you can be altogether 
sure. ’’ 

** Precisely !’’ said Miss 
Molly. ‘‘ Well, if you’ve 
enough ‘Ellicot grit’ to fol- 
low this story back to what 
Mrs. ’ Lias Moody calls head- 
quarters, and bring me ward 
exactly how it started, step 
for step, you shall have those 
double-damask napkins with 
the clover pattern for your 
linen chest. Will you do it?’’ 

Fair gasped. She was not 
afraid of Mrs. ’Lias Moody— 
but the rumor might have 

reached her through half Wil- 
chester. She looked up quickly, 
catching a queer expression — 
was it quizzical or doubtful ?—in 
| Great - Aunt Molly’s eyes that roused 
|**Ellicot grit’? in every inch of her. 
With a sudden swoop she gathered all 
| the sheets remaining on the floor and 
tossed them recklessly on the couch, 
| whisked the clinging threads from her 
skirt, hastily pinned on her sailor hat 
| and marched downstairs. 

Mrs. ’Lias Moody, mending a huge 
| faded blue-yarn sock with royal-purple 
cotton, was rocking comfortably on her 
side veranda. Fair sat down on the step 
and glanced up at her. 

‘*Mrs. Moody,’’ she began, trying to 
assume a casual ease of manner, ‘‘did 
they—whoever it was—tell you what 
firm in the city was getting out the plans 
| for John Halpine’s new house ?”’ 

‘“*They?’’ repeated Mrs. Moody. 
‘¢*Twas Barby Farrow heard all about 
|it, and happened to mention it to me, 

| comin’ home from Sewin’ Circle. You 
| might find out from her.’’ 

‘*You say Barby told you it was 
| really certain that John Halpine in- 
| tended to pull down the old homestead 

because he resented the town council’s 
not buying it?’’ 
| Mrs. ’Lias Moody stirred heavily— 





then —’’ ‘*Tt’s a lesson you’d have had to learn some| ‘‘Who told you?’’ asked Miss Grandon. | perhaps uneasily. 
‘*You cut each of the other eleven by | time, and no great harm is done, thanks to| ‘‘Oh, Mrs. ’Lias Moody. Imagine a porte-| ‘‘Well—leastways she ’lowed that was 
that?’’ your father’s extra yard. Why, I’ve known | cochere in place of that lovely old pointed | the only reason there could be for his 


trellis with the trumpet vine! It would be | doin’ it. She said there’d been talk of 


sacrilege |?’ 
‘*You feel proper certain, Niece Fair? You 


| persuadin’ him to sell it, so’s it could 
be used for a liberry and museum, sort 


know last week you were so worked up because | of, but he set the price higher’n they’d 
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of which clung to her trim West, so’s not to have the ’ Mt 
dark -blue morning dress, expense of keeping her—and he, 
Fair Ellicot looked with trou- *twas all talk. And then the . 
bled eyes across the quiet, fuss about the new rules in ¢ m' 
grassy square. the Sunday school that made a 
From the other side of the you feel so discouraged. It 
square a row of quaint dor- was all smoothed over easier LY! 
mer windows above laden than not. Mrs. ’Lias Moody, 
apple boughs peered placidly eh? And she said who told yy J 
back at her. Those dormer her?” oe 
windows were old friends of **She said the whole thing Ta 
hers. _ came to her direct from head- 
‘*Tt’s a shame!’’ she de- quarters. ’” 
clared to herself and the bil- ‘““H’m! Now, I’d give 
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a notion to pay. I don’t hold with gettin’ even 
that way, nohow; but it’ come straight to 
Barby from them as knew.’’ 


‘*Perhaps, then, she will know about the | 


architect, ’’ said Fair, with a queer little quaver 
in her voice as she stood up to go. Barby 
was—well, Barby was abrupt. 

‘‘Let me-know who she says ’twas!’’ Mrs. 
Moody called after her. 

Barby Farrow, tall and angular, was frying 
doughnuts in her small summer kitchen when 
Fair knocked. Barby turned with a disconcert- 
ing snort, and with a jerk of her head motioned 
the visitor to a chair. 

‘Hot day !’’ she said grimly. 

‘«There’s quite a breeze in the shade. I found 
it pleasant on Mrs. Moody’s porch. ’’ 

‘*H’m’f!’? Barby Farrow sniffed. ‘‘What’d 
she have to say?’ 

‘‘She had been telling me what is being 
said in Wilchester about the old Halpine 
house. Have you any idea what firm of archi- 
tects Mr. Halpine is employing to make the 
plans for him? For the new house, I mean? 
Great-Aunt Molly was interested in hearing 
about it, so I stopped in to ask 
Mrs. Moody.’’ 

‘‘What’d she know? All I told her 
was what her that was Car’line Bab- 
bitt told me—that he’d have to get 
some of them high-toned city fellows 
to draw out his plans for him. 
There’d likely be no one here in Wil- 
chester good enough to do it for him, 
now he’s been to the legislater and 
Cuba, and got notions! I told Sarah 
Moody I s’posed he’d be havin’ porty- 
cosheers and all them fancy sort of 
fixin’s on it. All else J know is that 
he’s plannin’ ’bout tearin’ down the 
old place soon as he gets here from 
his trip. And there’s to be modern im- 
provements all over it—’lectric push 
buttons and steam-heatin’ radiators, 
and the like, I s’pose. Her that was 
Car’line Babbitt had it come to her 
right from them that ought to know, 
if any do, so there ain’t no mistake 

-*bout that part of it. Have a fried 
cake. Them on the platter ain’t too 
hot to eat.’’ 

The doughnut of ceremony eaten, 
Fair went on in quest of ‘ther that 
was Car’line Babbitt.’’ Wilchester 
offered no other title to Israel 
Briggs’s wife, who still kept the sign 
that bore her maiden name swinging 
above the door of the one real ‘‘ Dress- 
making Establishment’’ in the vil- 
lage. Caroline was too good a manager 
to let a perfectly good blue-and-gold- 
painted sign be wasted. 

‘* *Specially when folks has come to 
know it all through the county,’’ she 
argued. ‘‘If I took it down and put up ‘Mrs. 
Isr’el Briggs,’ instead, they’d go away thinkin’ 
’twas some stranger had bought out the ’stab- 
lishment. Isr’el ain’t never been what you’d 
call a public character.’’ 

Fair looked up at the sign and wondered 
whether it would prove the mark of ‘‘head- 
quarters.’” But ‘‘her that. was Car’line 
Babbitt?’ had gone to ‘‘the store,’’ and the 
‘*Dressmaking Establishment’’ was, for the 
time, in charge of the mild-faced little man 
who sat with his chair tilted against the 
worktable, contentedly whittling. 

‘*Perhaps you’ll know, then, Mr. Briggs, ’’ 
pleaded Fair. ‘Did Car’line tell you anything 
about the firm of city architects who are to 
make the plans for John Halpine’s new house? 
Barby Farrow heard of it from Car’line.’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ piped Israel Briggs, ‘‘all Car’line 
knowed was what she happened to hear some 
one ’at was settin’ on Hawtree’s porch talkin’ 
over with Kathern. They was sayin’ that 
John Halpine wouid be sure to tear down the 
old place and put up a spandy new residence. 
And as Car’line’s got the notion as how some 
day John and Kathern’s likely to make a 
match of it, why, Kathern ought to know 
what she’s talkin’ ’bout.’’ 

Katherine Hawtree! Was she ‘‘headquar- 
ters’? Fair shrank from going to her tall, 
handsome friend, with the dwindling story 
that grew ever more elusive; but she braced 
herself and entered the Hawtrees’ gate. 

Katherine, in the side garden path, noticed 

the little stiffening of her shoulders. 
’ ‘**You’d better tell me what it is, Fair,’’ she 
said, slipping her arm through the young 
girl’s, ‘‘I’ve seen you setting your courage 
for an encounter before this, and I know the 
symptoms. Out with it!’? 

‘‘Katherine! It’s—it’s such a queer thing to 
do, —to ask, —but I’ve promised. A queer story 
came to me, and made me—hot. I told Aunt 
Molly, and she offered me something I want 
very much if I’d show enough ‘Ellicot grit’ 
to find the headquarters from which it started. 
It hasn’t been easy.’’ 

‘*And you’ve traced it back to me?’’ 

‘“*T think so,’’ said Fair honestly. 

Katherine’s face grew puzzled. ‘‘I wonder 
what it can be? But your Great-Aunt Molly 
is a wonderful person, and my special chum. 
She wouldn’t have started you on such a chase 
if there hadn’t been some good reason. ’’ 

‘* You see,’’ said Fair, ‘‘ each person had 
heard it straight from one who knew. Mrs. 












’Lias Moody, who had told me of it, passed me 
on to Barby Farrow—and Barby wafted me 
into the ’stablishment of ‘her that was Car’line 
Babbitt.’ Car’line happened w be out, but 
Isr’el told me that she had overheard a talk be- 
tween you and some person unknown on your 
porch in which it was said that John Halpine 
would be sure to pull down the old house 
and build a modern residence in its place.’’ 

Katherine’s face was a study in: bewilder- 
ment and interest ; then suddenly it lighted up. 

‘*T’m not headquarters, Fair, but I can send 
you direct to them. The person with whom 
I was talking is your Great- Aunt Molly 
Grandon. And I believe she knew it when 
she sent you out!’’ 

Fair hastened homeward, half tempted to 
laugh and to cry at the same time. She found 
Great-Aunt Molly still in the straightest chair, 
with her hands folded in her lap. 

‘* You,’’ said Fair, ‘‘are headquarters, 
Great-Aunt Molly Grandon.’’ 

‘*So??? Miss Grandon’s eyebrows went up 
visibly. ‘‘Who told you?’’ 

‘*Katherine Hawtree. Isr’el Briggs told me 
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that ‘her that was Car’line Babbitt’ overheard 
a conversation between Katherine and one 
unknown, which conversation she passed on 
to Barby Farrow, who was Mrs. ’ Lias Moody’s 
informant.’’ 

‘* And how much of the story did you have 
left to take to Katherine?’’ 

‘*You—or Katherine—said that John Hal- 
pine would be sure to tear down the old house 
and put up a new one—with modern improve- 
ments. ’? 

‘*Why, so we did! A new henhouse, in place 
of that ramshackle old lean-to that fills up the 
corner of the meadow. It’s been an eyesore 
for years. You know, John is an enthusiast 
on scientific poultry culture, and means to take 
it up in earnest. He wrote me so last week. 

‘*Niece Fair,’’ went on the little lady, with 
a twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘did it occur to you, 
while you were out matching one story with 
another, —and finding ’em fall short when you 
got right down to measuring,—that history 
sometimes repeats itself proper quick? Before 
you went out, you know, you were —’’ 

‘*Tearing sheets!’’ said Fair Ellicot. 


THEN THE PISTOL POPPED AND THEY WERE OFF 


THE TWO-MILER 


“By Ralph 


E were sure 
of winning that 
spring. John Blake, 


the manager of the team, said that 
if we did not win he should walk 
home when school closed. And as 
John lives in the western part of 
Ohio and is a man of his word, you 
can see that we were pretty cocksure. 

We met Maynard College and Chamberlain 
College every June in what we at Preston 
called the ‘‘Tri-Track,’’ which was a quick 
way of saying Triangular Track Meet.’ The 
year before, Maynard had beaten us by five 
and a half points. Chamberlain usually did not 
produce a strong team, although it had a way 
now and then of upsetting our calculations 
in an irritating manner. F 

We had been hard at work all the spring, 
and when the Saturday of the ‘‘Tri-Track’’ 
came we had seventeen men ready to do their 
best. ‘The meet that year was at Chamberlain, 
and in consequence we put Chamberlain down 
for twenty points, five more than she had ever 
won. There were one hundred and seventeen 
points in the thirteen events; to win first place 
in any event counted five, second place three 
and third place one. 

As I say, we allowed Chamberlain twenty 
points, mostly seconds and thirds, although 
we did think that her man Cutler would cap- 
ture first in the high jump. Then we put 
ourselves down for seven firsts. That made 
thirty-five points. We felt likewise sure of tive 
seconds. That gave us fifteen points more, 
making fifty in all—more than enough to win. 
We conceded the rest to Maynard. 

Of those seven events in which we expected 
firsts, only one seemed in the least doubtful ; 
that was the two-mile race. 

Carl Atherton, the captain of the team, 
had run the distance the year before in 10 
minutes, 41 4-5 seconds, and had cut that 
down a second this spring in practice. But 
all the year we had been hearing a good 
deal about a new runner at Maynard named 
Beckner, who was said to have done the 
two miles in forty ‘‘flat.’? We felt willing, 
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Henry Barbour . 


however, to trust Carl 
for the two miles. 

John Blake decided that for once 

the whole team should go to Cham- 

berlain. Usually our funds were low, 

and only the men who were absolutely 

necessary were taken; but this year the 
subscriptions had been more liberal. 

Bobby Hart was almost as much 
pleased as anyone at John’s decision. Bobby 
had worked hard during the two years he had 
been in school, and deserved to get into a 
real race. He was not a great runner, but there 
is plenty of room on the track in the ‘‘dis- 
tance’’ runs. 

“I’m going to try for third in the mile,’’ 
Bobby confided to me on Friday night. ‘I 
think I can do better than I ever have done.’’ 

‘*Yes, but I’m afraid you can’t get third. 
First will go either to Carl or to Dick Bannet, 
and Maynard’s sure to have a man close to 
them. I shouldn’t wonder if Carl let Bannet 
have the mile and saved himself for the two.’’ 

‘*Well, anyway, I’ll have the fun of trying, ’’ 
answered Bobby. 

We went over to Chamberlain Saturday morn- 
ing, and nearly the whole school went with us. 

Bobby was in great spirits. He kept us 
laughing all the way over, and I could not help 
thinking what a difference there was between 
him and Carl Atherton. There was Bobby, as 
happy as a clam because they had entered him 
for the mile and the two mile with no chance 
in the world of his winning better than third, 
and small hope of that; and there was Carl, 
happy, too, perhaps, but not showing it a bit, 
just sitting down at the end of the car talking 
to the trainer or reading a magazine, yet 
knowing all the time that he was sure of one 
cup, if not two. I could not help thinking that 
of the two perhaps Bobby would have made the 
better captain, if getting close to the fellows and 
heartening them up had anything to do with it. 

We had luncheon at twelve o’clock, and 
at half past one we piled into a coach and 
drove out to the field. The old village was 
much decorated, and the crimson of Preston 
was more plentiful than the Maynard blue. 








| Of course the orange and gray of Chamber- 


lain was everywhere. 

We went into our dressing tent, put on our 
running clothes, and then went out and 
limbered up a bit. 

At two o’clock the half mile was started, 
and we were pretty well pleased with ourselves 
when it was over. Maynard got third place, 
but the one point for Maynard did not look 
important against eight that we won. 

Then came the trials for the hundred yards ; 
two of our men qualified. We did not expect 
much from the sprints, and we did not get 
much. In the finals we took third place; 
Maynard won first and Chamberlain second. 
That started the cheering, for the orange 
and gray was pretty well represented on the 
stands, where Maynard and Preston had each 
only a handful of fellows. When they called 
us for the trials of the high hurdles, I did 
not have any trouble in winning from the two 
Chamberlain runners and the one Maynard 
man opposed to me. Then came the mile run. 

Each school was allowed three starters; our 
entries were Carl Atherton, Dick Bannet and 
Bobby Hart. I heard the trainer giv- 
ing them their instructions. 

‘“This is Bannet’s race if he can 
get it,’’ he said. ‘‘ But if Bannet can’t 
win if, you must, Atherton. Hart, 
here, will start in and make the pace 
for you two, and at the end of the 
third lap you must draw up to the 
front. Save yourself for the two miles 
if you ean, Atherton ; but if you have 
to win this, do it. We can’t take any 
chances. And you see if you can’t 
take third place, Hart.’’ 

The nine runners did some pretty 
mancuvring for the pole. When they 
went down the back stretch on the 
first lap, Bobby was making pace and 
Carl and Bannet were running fourth 
and fifth. That was the order for two 
laps. Then a Maynard chap named 
Green sprinted and took the lead. 
Bannet pushed up to third place. 

Bobby held on for a while, then 
dropped back. He had just about used 
himself up. Beckner, the Maynard 
“‘crack,’? was running strongly in 
sixth place, and Carl was watching 
him closely at every turn. 

When the last lap began only five 
men were left in the running— 
Green, Bannet, Fuller of Chamber- 
lain, Carl and Beckner. 

That was a pretty race; but it did 
not come out right for us. When the 
home stretch began, Fuller passed 
Bannet and Beckner got away from 
Carl. Then it was Fuller, Bannet 
and Beckner all the way to within 
twenty feet of the tape, with a couple 
of thousand spectators yelling like mad, and 
crimson and blue and orange flags waving. 

Carl was trying hard to come forward, but 
he had waited too long and was out of it; just 
as much out of it as Bobby, who was jogging 
doggedly along half a lap behind. Twenty feet 
from the finish Fuller spurted again and left 
two yards between him and the two others, 
who were fighting hard for second place. 

‘*Come on, Dick !’’ we shrieked. ‘‘Come on! 
Come on!’’ 

But Bannet could not do any more, and 
Beckner drew slowly away from him in the 
last half dozen strides. Bannet was used up 
when we caught him. And Fuller, too, was 
pretty tired. Only Beckner seemed fresh, and 
we knew then that he could have had first 
place if he had wanted it, and that he was 
saving himself for the two miles. 

Things did not look so bright for us after that 
race. And after the next one, the finals in the 
one-hundred-and-twenty-yard hurdles, they 
looked worse; for all I could do was to get 
second by a hairbreadth; Maynard took first 
by several yards and Chamberlain third. 


I was pretty well cut up over that, but there - 


was still the two-hundred-and-twenty, and I 
vowed that I would do better in that. There 
was need of improvement, for we had thirteen 
points to Maynard’s fourteen, with Chamber- 
lain not far behind with nine. Things were 
not happening at all as we had figured them. 

We had counted on eight points in the 
quarter-mile race, but all we got was three, 
for almost at the start Carstein of Chamberlain 
left everyone behind and won by fully thirty 
yards! That was the trouble with Chamber- 
lain; you never could tell what mischief it 
would cause. 

They called us out for the two-hundred-and- 
twenty-yard hurdle race. The Maynard man 
and I were nip and tuck at the second hurdle. 
I was a little quicker on the cinders than he, 
but he hurdled a good three inches lower than 
I, and that made things even. But at the fourth 
hurdle he got down too low and over went the 
bar. That put him out of pace a little, and I ran 
for all I was worth. I tipped the next hurdle 
myself, but not enough to throw me out. 

At the seventh, I think it was, I was run- 
ning even with a chap at the far side of the 
track and the Maynard fellow was behind. 
After that I put every ounce into beating the 
unknown, —for there was no time to see who 
he was,—and we had a battle royal. We 
came over the last hurdle right together, and 
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MODERN EXPLANATIONS OF GIANTS AND DWARFS 


The small boy who, in giving an 
Sand example of a phenomenon, said, ‘‘A 
py: : cow isn’t a phenomenon, a tree isn’t 

a phenomenon, but a cow up a tree 
is a phenomenon,’’ illustrated the common 
human interest in the unusual. Perhaps be- 
cause we quickly become accustomed to the 
objects that are always round us, we are 
ready to pay attention to strange and excep- 
tional occurrences. 

Among the most striking of the unusual ap- 
pearances in nature are marked variations in 
the size of human beings. From childhood our 
wonder hag been awakened by tales of im- 
mensely large or remarkably small individuals 
and of their marvelous deeds. Indeed the fas- 
cination that giants and dwarfs have always 
held for ordinary mortals is: reflected in the 
legends of mythical beings of great size and 
power, or of small size and unusual cunning, 
that have come down to us in the folklore of 
many different races. 

Whenever phenomenal persons of that kind 
have been willing to appear in public they 
have aroused great popular interest. The Irish 
giant, Patrick Cotter, was more than eight 
feet high. His thumb was as large as an 
average man’s wrist; his shoes were seventeen 
inches long. He once terrified a watchman by 
reaching out to a street lamp and taking off 
the top to light his pipe! - 

Charles Byrne, another Irish giant, was even 
taller than Cotter ; and a Finlander, studied by 
the anthropologist Topinard, was nine feet and 
four inches in height. 

Dwarfs have been quite as much the objects 
of interest and attention as giants. From very 
early times, as shown in ancient Egyptian 
sculptures, it was a custom of princes to have 
dwarfs among their retainers. In the Roman 
court they were regularly a part of the retinue; 
the Emperor Domitian had a band of dwarf 
gladiators, whose antics in mimic gladiatorial 
exhibitions enchanted his courtiers. Later, 
dwarfs were sought for the royal households 
of European states. 


GEN. TOM THUMB 


The dwarf, Geoffrey Hudson, who 
i lived in England in the time of 
Cx «(Charlies I, was only eighteen inches 

tall, and was on one occasion served 
in a cold pie, from which at the proper moment 
he stepped out fully armed and accoutred. 
Many persons to-day can remember seeing per- 
formances in which Gen. Tom Thumb, the 
American dwarf, represented such statues as 
Samson carrying off the gates of Gaza, the 
fighting gladiator, and Hercules with the 
Nemean lion. 

The family records of dwarfs and giants 
show that they are the offspring of parents of 
normal stature. They are, therefore, isolated 
departures from the ordinary size of man. 
They do not leave descendants. Scientific ex- 
aminations and studies carried on in a com- 
paratively recent period have given us an 
interesting glimpse into the conditions that 
determine these curiosities of growth. 

The size of a person depends chiefly on the 
bony framework of his body. If the bones are 
thick and long, he is large; if slender and 
short, he is small. At birth, of course, the 
bones of all persons are very small, but they 
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have remarkable arrangements for increasing 
in size. Surrounding each bone is a sheath in 
which there is a continuous layer of minute 
active bodies, or cells, that lay down on the 
surface that they face deposits of new bone. 
Thus the structure gradually enlarges. 

The long bones of the limbs would be heavy 
if that action alone occurred. But something 
else happens: the middle part of the shaft, 
which is originally solid, begins to be absorbed 
until the shaft is hollowed out ; and thereafter, 
as the outside of the bone grows the inside is 
taken away, until a strong, hard cylinder filled 
with soft material has been formed. The ends 
of those long bones are in contact with one 
another, of course, at the joints. 


HOW BONES GROW 


= In all probability the pressures and 
motions in the joints are unfavorable 
T Sa i +to the deposit of fresh bone immedi- 

ately under the joint membranes. At 
any rate, the long bones of the limbs are not 
lengthened at the surface. Instead, there is, 
during the period of growth, a cap at either 
end of the shaft that acts as a sort of buffer 
between the shaft and the joint surface, and be- 
tween the caps and the ends of the shaft there 
is a region that remains softer than the rest and 
that is made in part of the cells that lay down 
bone. It is there that the shaft elongates. As 
the shaft thus increases in length the caps con- 
tinue to serve as buffers at the joints. And 
when full maturity is reached, the soft regions 
between the shaft and the caps become ossified 
with the rest of the bone, all distinction of 
these parts disappears, and the entire structure 
then has its completed size and form. 

After this explanation of the process of 
growth in bone, the reader can see that any 
condition that interferes with the work of the 
bone-making cells will stunt the person in 
whom such a change occurs. On the other 
hand, any condition that delays the union be- 
tween the caps and the shaft permits the bone- 
forming agencies to continue their work, and 
thus to lengthen the shaft abnormally. 

Before we can have deeper insight into the 
conditions that affect this bone-forming proc- 
ess we must know about some other bodily 
activities. These activities will best be under- 
stood if we first consider an example. The 
salivary glands near the angle of the jaw are 
commonly known. Those glands take material 
from the blood and make it over into the 
saliva, which they pour through a tube or 
duct into the mouth for use as a lubricant and 
as a digestive agent. There are certain other 
glands in the body that likewise take material 
from the blood and make it into a new form, 
but they deliver this newly made stuff back to 
the blood rather than to one of the body sur- 
faces. They are called, therefore, ‘‘glands of 
internal secretion’? or ductless glands. The 
thyroid gland in the neck and the pituitary 
gland at the base of the brain are examples of 
those peculiar structures. 

The substances manufactured by the ductless 


glands are in many cases essential to normal | 
existence. If, for example, either of the ductless | 
glands mentioned above fails to perform its | 
proper service, profound disturbances occur in 
the bodily activities. The effects are seen espe- 
cially in altered chemical changes in the body 
and in unnatural growth. F 


THE IMPORTANT THYROID GLAND 


ns Occasionally a child is born with a 
e) defective thyroid gland. His body 
a then does not receive enough of the 
peculiar substance made by that 
gland, and dire results follow. The skin thick- 
ens, the bridge of the nose fails to grow, the 
tongue enlarges and protrudes from the open 
mouth, and there are other irregularities, in- 
cluding a stupid or idiotic mind and a stunted 
growth. Such children are called cretins. 
Some of the dwarfs recorded in historical 
accounts probably belonged to that class, 
especially those described as ‘‘silly dwarfs,’’ 
‘*hideously deformed,’’ ‘‘misshapen pygmies, 
deaf and dumb..’’ : 

It has been found, fortunately, that by 
feeding to such a defective child the thyroids 
of sheep and cows, he can get enough of the 
necessary substance that the thyroid gland 
gives; his face loses its ugly and dull appear- 
ance, he becomes alert and intelligent, his skin 
regains its normal texture, and growth is re- 
sumed in him. 

A disease called rickets, which may begin 
before birth or which may appear in infancy 
and early childhood, probably accounts for 
other dwarfs. That disease is characterized by 
an arrested or a perverted bone formation. 
The shafts of the long bones become thickened 
and often stunted. The bone may be so soft 
that it can be easily cut with a knife. Then the 
weight of the body or the pull of the muscles 
warps the bones; and when the bones solidify 
they naturally show many results of the early 
disturbances of growth, including a shortness 
that stunts the whole stature of the person. 
The softness of the bones of the skull permits 
the brain to enlarge; as a result, the so-called 
rachitie dwarfs have stunted and possibly mis- 
shapen bodies, but massive heads. They do 
not, however, have the mental dullness that 
is typical of the ecretin. There is no evidence 
that rickets is a disease owing to a defect in 
one of the ductless glands. 


THE WELL-HIDDEN PITUITARY 


7 The pituitary gland, which is situ- 
f i ated at the base of the brain and 
aie near the roof of the back part of the 

nasal chamber, also markedly affects 
growth. It is hidden so deeply in the head 
that we have hard work to find out much 
about it; it is surrounded by hard bone, but 
by means of the Réntgen rays we can pho- 
tograph its nest. If the cavity is small, the 
pituitary body must be small; and if large, 
the gland is correspondingly large. 

In cases where the long bones have failed to 


grow, Réntgen-ray photographs show a strik- 
ing shallowness and smallness of the bony 
cavity in which the pituitary rests. Dwarfs 
whose bodies, although’ short, are well shaped, 
who have large heads, and who have quick 
intelligence, can best be accounted for by as- 
suming some lack in the proper activity of the 
pituitary gland. 

Examinations show that in giants the pitui- 
tary gland is usually enlarged; either the 
gland itself is overgrown or it has changed 
into a gland tumor. In a person of average size 
the length of the bony pocket that holds the 
gland is about one third of an inch; in one 
giant recently studied,—a man eight feet and 
three inches tall,—the pocket was more than 
three times as long as the average. In all prob- 
ability, the increase of bony growth is caused 
by too great a secretion by this gland. 

The gland may increase in size at any time 
of life, but only when the overdevelopment 
occurs in youth does it cause the production of 
a giant. Then union of the caps of the long 
bones with the shaft is much delayed, and at 
the same time bone growth is actively stimu- 
lated. 

Usually nothing extraordinary is noticed in 
those persons until they are thirteen to fifteen 
years old, and then the body lengthens remark- 
ably fast. Magrath, one of the best-known 
Irish giants, is recorded as having grown in 
height from a little more than five feet when 
fifteen years old to six feet eight inches and 
three quarters during the following year. 


.NOT A QUESTION OF FOOD 


= If the gland enlarges after the parts 
F . of the long bones have become united 

<j the growth occurs only in the bony 

parts that project. The ridges over 
the eyes grow forward, the cheek bones be- 
come prominent, the nose expands, the lower 
jaw begins to extend, until the face appears 
like that of a huge Mr. Punch. At the same 
time the feet and hands enlarge. The sufferer 
does not increase in height, probably because 
the growing parts between the caps and shaft 
of the long bones have disappeared. If the 
disfiguring process is going on, it is now possi- 
ble to stop it by removing some of the active 
gland substance. 

Fairy tales have already acquainted us with 
the idea, which man has long entertained, that 
he might find a food that would make him 
grow to gigantic proportions. Bishop Berkeley, 
who for a time took care of the giant Magrath, 
was once accused of having applied some of 
his ideas of diet to the orphan boy, and thus 
of having caused his ward to reach a great 
height. There is, of course, no warrant for 
that tale either in history or in present knowl- 


There is no food like the cake that Alice 
saw in the Adventure of the Rabbit Hole, 
which could make anyone grow large. Only by 
leaving out necessary elements from the food 
or by slowly poisoning the body, or by chang- 
ing certain of those remarkable ductless glands 
could anyone be kept small: Even feeding with 
the pituitary gland does not produce unusual 
stature. Perhaps, however, as knowledge in- 
creases, the processes of growth may be placed 
within our control ; then we shall need to have 
no more giants and no more dwarfs. 





only my speed on the ground beat him, and 
then by very little. Maynard finished a close 
third. And when I turned round and looked 
at the chap I’d beaten, I found it was one of 
our own men, Bert Poole, who had never won 
a place before in his life! 

We felt better after that, for those eight 
points put us ahead; but when presently 
Maynard won six points in the furlong dash 
and Chamberlain got the remaining three, we 
began to worry again. The results from the 
field events then began to come in, and added 
to our anxiety. Chamberlain had taken first 
in the high jump, as we expected, but May- 
nard had left us only third place. In the 
broad jump Maynard had won first place and 
third, and given us second. In the pole vault 
that troublesome Chamberlain had again taken 


' first; Maynard had taken second and Preston 


third. In the shot put we had first and sec- 
ond, and Maynard had taken third. In the 
hammer throw Maynard had beaten us for 
first, we had taken second and Chamberlain 
third. When we had finished figuring we could 
hardly believe our eyes. The score stood: 
Preston 40 
Maynard 40 
Chamberlain 28 
The two-mile run, the last event, would 
decide the meet. And there was Beckner. 
Of course we had not lost faith in Carl, but 
‘big, strong Beckner was clearly the freshest 
man on the field,and he would take a lot of beat- 
ing. We had to have first place to win the meet. 
Second and third would not be enough, unless 
Fuller of Chamberlain got first. In that case the 
championship would go to the school that took 
second. We did not know whether Fuller was 





going to run or not, and we were pretty anxious 
to find out. Only Bobby seemed cheerful. 

‘*We can beat them,’’ he said. ‘‘Why, Carl 
can make circles round Beckner, and as for 
Fuller, that mile run used him all up.’’ 

‘*Maybe you will do something yourself, 
Bobby,’’ said I. 

‘*T shouldn’t mind trying, but I guess they’re 
not going to let me enter. I didn’t show up 
very well in the mile; you can’t go in and set 
the pace and have anything left for the end. 
I came in fifth, though.’’ Bobby really looked 
pleased with himself. 

** All out for the two-mile run!’’ called the 
clerk of the course, and we went down to 
the start. John Blake was looking blue. 

‘“*Tt’s a long way out to Ohio,’’ he said rue- 
fully. ‘‘And the roads are dusty, too.’’ 

‘*Fuller’s going to run, isn’t he?’’ I asked. 

**Yes, and I don’t know whether that makes 
it better for us or worse. ’’ 

‘* Answer to your names!’’ called the clerk. 

There were seven entries there: Carl and 
Bannet of our school, Beckner, Green and 
another Maynard runner, and Fuller and one 
other Chamberlain fellow. 

‘‘On your marks!’’ called the starter. 

‘*Hold on, please,’’ said our coach. ‘‘We 
have another man coming. Where’s Hart?’’ 

‘*Here,’’ said Bobby, stepping out from the 
group beside the track. 

‘*Get in there,’’ said the trainer. 

So Bobby, much pleased, took his place in 
the second line. 

‘*Get ready !’’ said the starter. 

‘Set !?? Then the pistol popped and they 
were off. 

For the first mile and a half a two-mile race 





is generally rather uninteresting ; but when the 
meet depends on it, that is different. We turned 
and watched the runners jog round the turn 
and come along the back stretch. 

When they had covered a quarter of the dis- 
tance, Fuller was no longer dangerous. He 
was running in short strides and had dropped 
back to seventh place. At the end of the first 
mile the runners were strung out all round the 
track. Green was making the pace. Behind 
Green was Beckner, running with a fine long 
stride, and almost treading on Beckner’s heels 
was Carl. Carl was not quite so pretty a 
runner to watch as the man in front of him. 

Ten or twelve yards behind Carl ran Bannet ; 
Bobby was following close. A third Maynard 
runner and Fuller were disputing sixth place. 
A long way behind them the last man, a Cham- 
berlain chap, was lagging along. And that was 
still the order when the sixth lap began. 

Beckner alone seemed untired. Carl’s cheeks 
were white, and had two spots of crimson in 
them. Bannet was looking pretty well used up, 
but Bobby seemed not yet fagged and hung on 
to Bannet closely. He had never tried himself 
to any extent in the two miles, but I thought 
that he was doing better than he had done in 
the mile. 

Getting tired of making pace Green swung 
aside and let Beckner take the lead. Green 
fell in behind Carl, who was still treading in 
Beckner’s tracks. Then the distance between 
the first group and the second began to open; 
Bannet was tiring. For a while Bobby reg- 
ulated his speed by Bannet’s, but soon he 
went round outside Bannet and passed him. 
That seemed to do Bannet good, for he 





spurted and kept close behind Bobby all round 


the track. The third Maynard man and Fuller 
were out of it for good by this time, and the 
eighth man had left the track. 

There were only two laps left now, and 
the shouting was pretty continuous. Up at the 
head Beckner seemed to want Carl to take 
the lead, but Carl refused. That cheered us 
considerably, for it seemed to show that Beck- 
ner was weakening. Finally Green went to 
Beckner’s rescue; but he almost pumped him- 
self out in doing it, and only set the pace for 
a few hundred feet, making it so slow that 
Bobby and Bannet closed up half the distance 
between them and Carl. Then Green fell out 
again and Beckner was once more ahead, but 
Carl was holding on grimly. 

So it was when they turned into the home 
stretch. The shouting was tremendous now, 
for the spectators had left the stands and lined 
up along the track. 

‘*Last lap! Last lap!’’ shouted the judges. 

We shouted to Carl to keep it up! And the 
Chamberlain people, who liked us better than 
they liked Maynard, shouted the same thing. 
Even Bobby and Bannet were applauded, and 
I shouted to Bobby to go on and win. 

On the turn Bannet stumbled and half fell, 
and lost several yards; that seemed to take the 
heart out of him. When the runners turned 
into the back stretch, Bobby was all alone a 
dozen yards behind Beckner, Carl and Green. 

About the middle of the streteh Beckner 
started to draw away from Carl; but he only 
opened up about three yards before Carl was 
after him. That put Green out of it. We saw 
him wabble once and then throw up his arms 
and go over on the turf. 

‘*Bobby’s going to get third place!’ cried 
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John. And, sure enough, there was Bobby still | 
running, and running strong. 

But our eyes were on Carl and Beckner. 
They were having it out, and as the turn be- | 
gan Carl crept up to the blue runner and tried | 
to edge past; but he couldn’t quite do it, and | 
Beckner held the lead by a few feet until they | 
were in the straightaway and headed for the | 
finish. Then Carl actually got in front. A lot | 
of us had gone halfway down the track to| 
meet them and were yelling ourselves hoarse. 

‘*Come on, Carl! Come on! You can do it!’’ 

The Maynard fellows were shouting te} 
Beckner at the top of their lungs. Carl was | 
just about holding his lead, when suddenly 
he staggered, got one foot on the raised board 
that runs along the inside of the track, and 


fell on the cinders. He was up in a second and | 


running again, but he had lost three or four 
yards, was limping and was plainly exhausted. | 
And Beckner, none too fresh himself, came | 
on down the home stretch all alone, wabbling | 
a bit, but apparently an easy winner. 





only a few yards behind Beckner and gaining 
on him at every stride. Now he had passed 
Carl; now he was almost up to the Maynard 
man; and we were racing alongside, leaping 
and shouting, while twenty yards ahead at the 
finish the judges were leaning forward with 
excited faces and their fingers on the ‘‘stops.’’ 

Stride by stride Bobby overhauled Beckner. 
Now he could have touched him with his hand. 
Now he was running even. Now — 

“Preston!” we cried. “Preston! Preston!” 

And then there was the finish— Bobby flying 
down the turn and Beckner falling into the 
arms of his fellows. 

‘‘Who won?’’ I shouted, dancing about in 
the crowd. 

‘*Hart, by two feet!’’ said some one. 

And John and I grabbed each other and 
danced. 

‘‘Hurray !’? shouted John. ‘‘I don’t have to 
walk home!’’ 

‘*Did you hear the time?’’ cried Poole, hit- 
ting me on the back. ‘‘’Ten minutes, thirty-six 


‘‘Look at Bobby!’ cried John. ‘‘Oh, look at | and four fifths seconds! It breaks the record !’’ 


Bobby !’’ 


We did an unusual thing that spring. We 


How he ever got there I don’t know, but | elected a track-team captain who was not a 
there was that blessed Bobby coming along | senior. His name was Robert Hart. 


THE PLATTSBURGERS 
“By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


In Ten Chapters 


FTER some further vain struggles 
A with the refractory cot, Ted de- 
sisted from his efforts. ‘‘I guess 
I can sleep on it even as it is,’’ he 
thought; and he went in search of his trunk. 
He found it in a pile of baggage, and dragged 
it without assistance to his quarters. Upon his 
arrival he found another occupant of the tent, 
a well-set-up, light-haired, pleasant-looking 
fellow, who addressed him with a friendly 
smile. 

‘*T’ve just been told to bunk in here. My 
name’s Stevens. ’’ 

‘*Mine is Ripley,’’ said Ted. ‘‘I hope this 
trunk of mine won’t be in your way.’’ 

He dragged it to the foot of his bed, and 
Stevens, glancing down, remarked, ‘‘Don’t 
you want some help setting that bed up? It 
really takes two to do it.’’ 

And without waiting for an answer, he 
seated himself on the foot of the cot, braced 
with his feet against the side bar and so forced 
the supports apart and enabled Ted very easily 
to slip the crossbar into its socket. 

‘Much obliged,’’ Ted said gratefully. ‘‘I 
never would have thought of that trick.’’ 

‘*T’ve seen these cots before and struggled 
with them, so I’ve learned that putting them 
up is a two-men’s job,’’ said Stevens. ‘‘Want 
to help me, now, with mine?’’ 

Ted was glad to feel that he could be of 
some belp to a person who had so willingly 
helped him. 

When they had set up the cot, Stevens sug- 
gested that they go and get their blankets 
from the quartermaster’s department. As they 
walked up the company street, they told each 
other something about themselves; Stevens, 
Ted learned, was a junior at Crane College. 
The fact made Crane College seem to the 
Brampton freshman a much less hateful place 
than he had hitherto supposed it to be. 

At the quartermaster’s tent each of them 
received a pillow, a mattress, three chocolate- 
colored blankets, a chocolate-colored sweater, 
half of a shelter tent, a poncho, five aluminium 
tent pins, and a jointed wooden tent pole. 
They had these articles piled in their arms 
and on their backs in such a way that, walking 
carefully, they were able to carry them without 
spilling. Ted made his.bed under Stevens’s 
directions: ‘‘You fold your blankets so that 
they’re just the size of the pillow and lay them, 
two under it and one on top of it, and turn 
your mattress back to touch it,’’ Stevens said. 

‘“‘Where did you learn just how to do 
things?’’ Ted asked. 

‘*T’ve had militia experience; I was at camp 
last year for a couple of weeks. I know mighty 
little, though. Let’s get our rifles now.’’ 

The distribution of ordnance was being 





made at the head of the com- 
pany street from tables . piled 
high with equipment of various 
kinds. What impressed Ted when 
he emerged from the line of }| 
fellows waiting to be supplied 
was the calculating skill with 
which articles were thrust into 
his hands and hung upon his 
shoulders and round his neck. 
He managed to carry to his tent, 
without dropping any of them, 
a rifle, a sheathed bayonet, a 
condiment tin, an aluminium 
water bottle, a drinking cup, a 
dish, a knife, a fork, a spoon, 
a cartridge belt, and an arrange- 
ment of various straps and buck- 
les so complicated that, although 
he knew it must be the pack 
and haversack, he could not 





Chapter Two 


possibly imagine how it was to be used. 
The rifle was copiously daubed with 
cosmoline, much of which was soon 
smeared on ‘l'ed’s coat. 

Ted and Stevens found two fellows setting up 
the two remaining cots. One of them was short 
and chubby, the other was short and spare. 

‘*Golly!’’ said the chubby one, as Ted 
dumped his load on his mattress. ‘‘We have 
to lug an awful lot of junk, don’t we?’’ 

With the next breath he had announced that 
his name was Charley Gray and that his com- 
panion was Frank Bradford, and that they 
were sophomores from Thorpe College, the 
old-time rival of both Brampton and Crane. 

‘* We have got all kinds here now,’’ said 
Stevens. ‘‘ But Crane is outnumbered—three 
Brampton men and two Thorpe. I guess I 
shall feel lonely. ’’ 

Just as he was expressing this apprehension, 
Greiner and Carton entered. Ted, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, performed the ceremony of 
introduction. 

Greiner and Carton talked cordially with 
the others, but to the Brampton freshman they 
paid no attention. 

‘*Capt. Hughes told me to tell everyone that 
in a few minutes we’ll be ordered to fall in,’’ 
said Greiner. ‘tHe doesn’t want anyone to 
leave the company street. ’’ 

**Does he want us to fall in, whether we’re 
in uniform or not?’’ asked Stevens. 

‘*Yes; he just wants to say a few words to 
us. Have you seen him? He’s a peach! And 
Lieut. Wharton, too; he’s a corker.’’ 

‘*How do you tell an officer when you see 
one?’’ asked Bradford. 

¢‘By the braid on his hat for one thing, ’’ 
said Greiner. ‘‘The privates and noncoms all 
wear colored cord round their hats, and the 
officers wear a gold cord with tassels in front. 
And then there are the little marks on the 
collars of their coats and their shirts—a bar 
for a lieutenant, and two bars for captain, and 
a star for major, and so on. And the officers 
all wear leather puttees, while the enlisted men 
wear leggings something like ours.’’ 

Outside sounded the command, ‘‘Fall in, B 
Company ; fall in! Pass the word along!’’ 

And from different tents it was echoed, 
‘*Fall in! Pass the word along!’’ 

The occupants of tent 26 were prompt to 
respond. The members of the company were 
assembling at the head of the company street; 
there a big man in uniform with a megaphone 
in his hand stood on a table and surveyed the 
crowd with a smile. For it was a nondescript- 
looking gathering indeed, some fellows in uni- 
form, some in their ordinary clothes, a few 
coatless and without collars. 

‘*B Company, form in two ranks, facing to 
the left. Men from tent number 
one at this end; next, tent num- 
ber two, and so on. Three men 
from each tent in the front rank, 
three in the rear rank. Lively, 
now |’? 

When they were lined up, they 
‘counted off,’’—first the front 
rank, then the rear rank,—be- 
ginning at the head of the line | 
and going down, one, two, three, | 
four, and then repeating and | 
repeating that series of numbers. | 
‘Ted found himself number one | 
in the front rank of the last | 
squad. 

Capt. Hughes now descended | 
from his table and took his place | 
in front of the double line. By | 
his side stood a younger officer, | 
slim, ruddy of face, keen of eye. | 





“DON'T QUESTION ORDERS. 





ORAWN BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 
I'M CORPORAL OF THIS SQUAD, 


AND YOU'LL DO AS I TELL YOU" 


‘* Attention! ’’? commanded Capt. Hughes. 
Not more than half the company understood 
the command. 

‘At the command, ‘Attention!’ bring the 
heels smartly together, head up, eyes to the 
front, thumbs along the seams of the trousers, 
and hold the position; no talking in the ranks. 
Attention !’’ 

There was a rattle of heels, a slapping of 
palms against trousers; the captain and the 
lieutenant scanned the recruits closely. 

‘“*At ease!’’ ordered the captain. ‘‘ That 
means you relax from the position of attention, 
but you don’t talk. When the command, ‘ Rest!’ 
is given, you may talk. All the men who have 
had previous military training in school or in 
the militia advance three paces. ’’ 

In Ted’s immediate neighborhood Greiner 
and Stevens were the only ones to step forward. 

‘*You men report to Lieut. Wharton at the 
head of the company street. Now, there’s just 
one other thing: the company call is one long 
blast on a whistle, followed by three short 
ones. Whenever you hear this,’’—the captain 
put a whistle to his mouth and blew,—‘‘it 
means, ‘Company B, assemble.’ Dismissed.’’ 

Ted walked back to the tent with Gray and 
Bradford. ‘tI suppose they’re going to pick 
the corporals now,’’ he remarked. 

‘*Tt makes no difference to me who’s chosen, ”’ 
said Bradford cheerfully. ‘‘Both Greiner and 
Stevens look good to me.’’ 

‘*I’m hungry,’’ said Gray. ‘‘When do they 
feed us?’’ 

‘* Twelve o’clock,’’ replied Ted. ‘‘ The sched- 
ule’s posted on the bulletin board at the head 
of the street. It’s half past eleven now. Have 
you fellows had the medical examination ?’’ 

They had not, and they decided to accom- 
pany Ted to the hospital tent. 

The medical examination, which Ted had 
so dreaded, proved to be not at all rigid. He 
did not have to show his strength, or his lack 
of it. A doctor looked at his feet and listened 
for a few moments with a stethoscope to his 
heart and his lungs. ‘‘O. K.,’’ said the doctor, 
and ‘led slipped on his socks and shoes and 
buttoned up his coat. ‘‘Cinch, wasn’t it?’’ he 
said, when he rejoined Gray and Bradford. 
They agreed with him and expressed the 
opinion that anyone who was able to walk 
could pass such a medical examination as that. 

They all decided that they had just time 
enough before luncheon to get into their uni- 
forms. They unpacked their bags and strewed 
the contents about on their beds. In order that 
he might fold up his clothes without further 
smearing them with cosmoline, Ted took up his 
rifle, which had been lying across his bed, and 
leaned it against Greiner’s cot. His back was 
toward the tent entrance, and he did not see 
Greiner come in. He did, however, hear his 
rifle fall; he turned to pick it up, and Greiner 
said insolently, ‘‘Oh, that yours? It was leaning 
against my bed; it didn’t belong there. ’’ 

Gray and Bradford looked at him with 
unconcealed surprise, but he busied himself 





making his bed and paid no attention to their 
stare. Ted picked up the rifle without speak- 
ing. The barrel, the muzzle and the sights, 
which had all been smeared with cosmoline, 
were now encrusted with sand; Ted threw 
back the bolt and found sand in the breech. 

‘*That gun will have to be pretty well taken 
apart before it can be cleaned,’’ said Gray. 

‘*Well, I suppose that’s one of the things I 
must learn to do,’? Ted answered. ‘‘I guess 
I’ve got to be mighty careful how I put things 
down round here.’’ 

‘*You certainly have,’’ said Greiner, with 
his back turned. ‘‘I’m corporal of this squad, 
and it’s my business to see that everyone keeps 
his things in their proper place.’’ 

‘*That’s all right, but you needn’t go throw- 
ing things round on the gfound. That’s not 
putting them in their proper place.’’ 

Greiner disdained to answer. He finished 
making his bed, and then turned. 

‘* That trunk of yours won’t do there, 
Ripley. Put it over there.’? He pointed to a 
spot between Ted’s cot and Stevens’s. 

‘*Why isn’t it all right where it is?’’ 

‘*Don’t question orders. I’m corporal of this 
squad, and you’ll do as I tell you.’’ 

Ted hesitated. Then he dragged the trunk 
into the place that Greiner had specified. 

‘*T don’t know whether you have a right to 
tell me where to put my trunk or not,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’m going to find out,and if you haven’t 
the trunk goes back where it was.’’ 

‘*You’ll find out, all right,’’ said Greiner. 

The assembly call for Company B sounded 
at that moment. Sore and angry, Ted took his 
place in the front rank of Squad 16. He won- 
dered during the march to the mess tent why 
Greiner showed such animosity. It was con- 
soling to have a muttered word of sympathy 
and indignation from Bradford. 

In the mess tent Ted soon recovered his 
cheerful spirits. It was a lively and hungry 
crowd, and the food was plentiful and good. 
The boys sat on benches at oilcloth-covered 
tables; enlisted men waited on them more 
efficiently than elegantly; an economy of 
dishes produced an economy of table manners. 
‘*Butter, please.’’ ‘‘ After you on the lemonade 
down there.’’ ‘‘Let’s have a whack at the 
beans.’’ In such phrases the young recruits did 
not hesitate to make known their wants; and 
dishes were thrust from hand to hand and slid 
over the oilcloth surface with great rapidity. 

Ted found an opportunity to ask the fellow 
sitting next to him, who proved to be a newly 
appointed corporal, how far a corporal’s au- 
thority extended. He was chagrined to learn 
that the corporal was “‘boss”’ of his tent and was 
empowered to order the arrangement of equip- 
ment in whatever manner seemed to him best. 

‘*Just the same, Greiner needn’t have been 
so sharp with me,’’ thought Ted. ‘‘ There was 
no reason for making me move my trunk; he 
just did it to be nasty.’’ 

He was confirmed in this belief and enlight- 
ened as to Greiner’s motive shortly after 
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luncheon. He was sitting on his bed, wiping 
his rifle with a rag and wishing that some one 
who could tell him how best to clean the piece 
would come in, when Greiner entered with a 
ramrod and a hammer. He drove a nail into 
the tent pole and hung the ramrod on it, and 
just as he was finishing, Carton made his 
appearance. 

‘*Bill’s in the next tent now, if you want to 
see him,’’ said Carton. 

Two tents pitched side by side are unlike 
two houses placed side by side; the conversa- 
tion that passes in one is quite audible in the 
other. And presently Ted heard himself made 
the subject of a discussion in the neighboring 
tent by Greiner and Carton and the person 
that he assumed to be Bill. 


‘“‘T asked Lieut. Wharton if he wouldn’t | - 


transfer you to our squad and our tent, Bill; 
I told him there was a fellow in it that 
would just as soon go into another syuad and 
other quarters.’’ Greiner, who was speaking, 
chuckled. ‘‘But the lieutenant said he didn’t 
want to be bothered making any changes now. 
I think perhaps in a few days we can fix 
it up.”’ 

‘*T hope: you can,’’ said a voice that was 
undoubtedly Bill’s. ‘‘It would be great to get 
in with you fellows.’’ 

‘The little freshman will queer our squad if 
we don’t get rid of him!’’ complained Greiner. 
‘*He’s too puny and too much of a kid to be 
of any use. I want to make our squad the 
prize one of the company; the other fellows 
all look as if they were good material. If we 
can get you into the kid’s place, [’ll back our 
squad against any bunch of six-footers in the 
street. ’’ 

‘*T certainly should like to be in with you 
and Harry,’’ repeated Bill. 

‘*T think maybe the kid will be asking for 
a transfer on his own account before long,’’ 
Greiner said. ‘‘I’m letting him see every way 
I can just how unpopular he is. 
I guess he’ll soon be wanting to 
make a change. ”’ 

Ted, with his cheeks burning 
while he listened, wondered if 
Greiner was not intentionally 
speaking so that he should hear. 
He made up his mind that he 
would not be driven out of either 
the tent or the squad, and that he 
would resist any plan of transfer. 

A few minutes later Stevens 
came in and showed Ted how to 
clean his rifle; he provided him 
with some cleaning oil that he 
had obtained at the post ex- 
change and a piece of Canton 
flannel. When Ted put too large 
a square of flannel on the end of 
the ramrod and the ramrod stuck 
midway up the barrel, so that 
he was unable to extract it, 
Stevens gave him a hand. 

Ted was still working over the 
rifle when Greiner returned to 
the tent. 

‘*T’ve got a job for you, Rip- 
ley,’’ he said. ‘‘You can clean 
your piece some other time. We 
must have a rack for the rifles. 
Go up and look at the rack in 
the model tent at the head of the 
street; then go to the quarter- 
master and get some boards and 
tools and bring them here and 
set to work.’’ 

** All right.’’ Ted hung up the 
ramrod and laid his rifle on his 
cot. 

**T’ll go with you,’’ said Ste- 
vens. 

**You’d better stay here and 
help me roll up the tent flaps, ’’ 
objected Greiner. 

So Ted went on his errand 
alone. He was rather glad to 
have been assigned to this task ; 
he had always dabbled in carpentry, and he 
was sure that in this particular matter he 
would give Greiner no just ground for com- 
plaint. He looked in at the model tent and saw 
that the model rack leaning against the tent 
pole was a very simple contrivance—nothing, 
in fact, but a shallow box standing on end and 
having notches cut in the top piece to receive 
the rifle barrels, while the butts rested on the 
bottom. He had no difficulty in getting the 
materials and tools that he needed, and after 
working for a short time in front of the tent 
he fashioned a very good rack, carried it inside 
and set it up. Greiner and Stevens came for- 
ward to look at it. 

‘*Fine!’’ said Stevens, and he placed his rifle 
in one of the notches. ‘‘That’s a neat job, 
Ripley.’’ 


proving. 


Stevens, when the job was finished. 
‘*EKach fellow will have two nails, and be 
sure not to take anyone else’s,’’ said Greiner. 


next two, Stevens, and, Ripley, you take these. 
The same way with the rifle rack ; each fellow 
must keep his rifle in the same place. Then 
we won’t get things mixed up.’’ 

There were no duties for the afternoon until 
five o’clock, and Stevens suggested to Ted that 
they go for a swim. They had only to cross the 


| drill ground below the camp and the railway 


track and they were on the rocky beach of the 
lake About three hundred other fellows had 
chosen the same diversion for the afternoon ; it 
was a lively and frolicsome gathering. 


Stevens said, as he and Ted were rubbing 
themselves down after half an hour of splash- 
ing and swimming. ‘‘We didn’t have anything 
like this lake where we camped last summer— 
the eighth regiment. There was only a little 
brook a quarter of a mile away, and we had 
to carry all our water. It was a strenuous two 
weeks. But I’ll tell you one thing, ’’—Stevens 
glanced round,—‘‘twe didn’t have a corporal 
that was always trying to show his authority. ’’ 
‘*Greiner does seem pretty bossy,’’ said Ted. 
‘*T want to see how much he-knows. If he 
knows, it won’t be so bad; but if it’s mostly 
bluff, he’ll make quite a mess of things. ’’ 
The boys got back to the company street in 
time for the formation at five o’clock. The 
whistle sounded, the company assembled and 
fell into line, the corporals of the squads made 
their reports, saluting as they did so—‘‘All 
present, sir,’’ or ‘Private Smith absent’’ ; and 
then, at the captain’s command, the company 
came to attention and stood while the regi- 
mental band off in the distance played the Star- 
Spangled Banner. Everywhere in the camp 





men stood at attention, not only the young 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


HIM ALONG THE PATH 


recruits, but all the enlisted men who were 
acting as cooks, cleaners and camp police ; so it 
was every afternoon at that hour. 

When the music ceased, Capt. Hughes gave 


number one in the front rank of Squad 16; 


Greiner’s eye. He had the advantage of having 
Stevens on his left and the corporal of the next 
squad on his right, and so, by glancing out of 
the corner of either eye, he could time his 
movements with those of one who was, by 
comparison, an expert. 





| Other recruits learned at least one thing—to 


| Shoulder!’’ and the ranks stood immovable, 


‘* Since you’re so handy with tools,’’ he | and then, at the shout from the captain, ‘‘Ho!”? 
said, ‘‘you might turn to now and make us the pieces were carried smartly to the right 
@ rack that we can hang coats and sweaters | shoulder and the left hands brought smartly 


on.’? 


to the side. So, too, at the command, ‘‘Squads 


‘** This camp is going to be pretty good sport, ’’ | 


**T’ll take the two at this end; you take the | 


| 








HE HEARD THE SOUND OF SOMETHING RACING TOWARD 


his company the first instruction in the manual | 
of arms and in squad movements. Ted was | 


fair share of work for this tent,’’ remarked | there, seated in a semicircle, listened to a talk | corporal was drilling and marching in the 


by the camp commander, who described in | company street; they kept it up until it was 
some detail what the course of the training | dark, and then Ted went early to bed and 
| would be and what the discipline to be exacted. 


early to sleep, and slept until he was roused 


After the lecture Ted got out his rifle and joined | by the bugle sounding first call. 
|an awkward squad that under a good-natured 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


OUT OF Tit roc 


“Toe fog had come up from 
the Mississippi and hid- 
den all the countryside 
under a white blanket. As Gid- 
eon Mercer walked along the 
cow path by the river he moved 
more by sense of feeling than 
by sight, for the fog hung so thick that he 
could not see the path five feet ahead of him. 

He had started out on his hunt at six o’clock 
in the morning, fully expecting the fog to lift 
within an hour and to give him a clear view 
of the river and the woods; but it had held 
on, and as time passed had even become 
denser. Off in the woods at his right his dog 
was hunting for a track. Wolf had no fear of 
fog banks, for his nose would lead him to his 
master at any time. 

Twice ruffed grouse had sprung with quick 
thunder of wings from the bushes beside the 
path ; and once the boy had almost stepped on 
a rabbit, but before he had time to swing his 
shotgun to his shoulder the mist had swallowed 
the cottontail. He could hear ducks quacking 
on the river, but he saw no sign of them or 
even of the water. 

At last he decided to sit down on the next 
log that he saw and wait for the fog to lift. 
Before he came to a com- 
fortable seat, however, he 
heard ducks on the river in 
such numbers that hedecided 
to stop, for he would be sure 
of a shot at them as soon as 
he could see the water. 

At this place the path ran 
along the top of a bank more 
than forty feet high. He 
found a place among the 
bushes from which, when the 
fog blew away, he would 
have a clear view of the river, 
although he himself would 
be sheltered from view ; there 
he sat down on the ground 
and, leaning back against a 
tree, waited. The minutes 
dragged slowly and he began 
to get restless. Wolf came 
back to look for him, or, 
rather, to smell for him, and 
Gideon held the dog against 
his body a little while for 
warmth ; but the dog did not 
like inaction, and as soon as 
Gideon let him go he struck 
off again through the woods. 

At last Gideon, now thor- 
oughly restless, started along 
the path. He felt that he 
had to keep moving. He had 
hunted along this river bank 
for several years, and now he 
knew it so well that every 
turn was printed on his mem- 
ory. Once he heard his dog 
come ranging through the 
woods to get a scent of him 
and then move off out of 
hearing. 

Presently Gideon came to 
a place where the path led 
along the steepest part of the 
high bank, which here rose 
forty-five feet from the water. 
At this point the trail left the shelter of a 
clump of trees and, twisting off abruptly, ran 
along the crown of the bank for about fifty 
yards and then turned again to the trees. 

As Gideon reached this open space he heard 
the sound of something racing toward him 


| along the path with reckless speed. Stopping 


as each corporal of a squad is always number | 
four in the front rank, he was not closely under 


In the half hour that followed, Ted and the | 


short, he listened. It was some animal with 
padding feet—something that came fast, yet 
made little noise. The thudding was like that 
of bare human feet on soft ground. 

From some distance away came a whimper, 
and he knew that his dog was on a trail. The 
padding feet came nearer, and Gideon, leaning 
forward, looked as far into the fog as he could. 
His hunting had always been confined to small 


| | game ; he had never bagged anything larger 
distinguish between the preparatory command | than a raccoon, and he could not imagine what 
Greiner looked more disappointed than ap- and the command of execution. Thus, ‘‘Right | it was that was approaching. 
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| 
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The padding feet were very near, and Gideon 
was suddenly seized with a mild panic. He 
turned to the side of the path to find a tree 
that he could climb, but he had waited too 
long. Before he had taken a full step a big 


As Ted had observed such a rack in the|right!’’ or ‘‘Squads left!’? Ted learned not | black figure burst from the mist, and his enemy 

| to start off marching at once, but to wait for | was upon him. With consternation the boy 

|the ‘‘Hol’’ that followed after a brief in-| saw that it was a bear. 

ment of boards, studded with nails and sus- | terval. 

pended by cord from the top of the tent pole. | After supper that evening the regiment | beast made up its mind. It was fleeing from a 
‘*Well, Ripley, you’ve certainly done your | assembled on the hillside below the camp and | dog that whimpered along its trail, and here, 


model tent, he had no difficulty in executing 
the order; the rack was a T-shaped arrange- 


After one startled whoof! of surprise the 
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directly in its road to freedom, was a 
strange figure evidently trying to 
block its escape. Wasting no time, the 
bear charged, and in two long jumps 
reached the boy. 

Gideon felt the bear’s front legs 
close round him and realized that the 
brute was seeking with its muzzle for a soft 
place in which to sink its teeth. The boy had no 
chance to use his gun, and even if he had had a 
chance the charge of fine shot would probably 
not have stopped the bear. So, letting the gun 
drop, he grasped the long hair at each side of 
the bear’s neck and tried to hold those grin- 
ning teeth away from his throat; but with 
quick sidewise jerks of its head and by slashes 
with its teeth the bear broke the boy’s hold. 

One frantic shout for his dog broke from 
Gideon’s throat, and then he fought with his 
bleeding arms to hold off the terrible jaws that 
were seeking his throat. Crossing his forearms 
in front of his face, he pushed the grinning 
mouth back, and again his cry for help went 
ringing among the trees and startled the ducks 
in the river so that they rose with flapping 
wings and excited quackings. - 

Far up the trail the dog lifted his nose from 
the track he was smelling and his hair rose 
over his shoulders. Stretching out his long 
body in space-devouring leaps, he rushed to 
answer that cry. He knew what it meant, and 
he did not hesitate. 

Gideon was unusually strong for a seventeen- 
year-old boy. He knew that until Wolf came 
to his rescue he must hold those jaws away, 
and that, no matter how torn and lacerated 
his arms might be, he must not drop them off 
guard for one second. He writhed and twisted 
in an effort to break away; but ever that hug 
grew tighter and the snapping jaws fought 
harder to reach a vulnerable point. His legs 
began to feel strangely weak and his breath 
came painfully as he staggered about in the 
clutch of. his antagonist. Just as he thought 
that he must give up, he heard a mighty snarl 
and felt the impact of a heavy body against 
the bear. Wolf had come, and under the impact 
boy and bear fell; the big mongrel was on top, 
tearing in frenzy at the neck of the bear. 

Wolf had long jaws and splendid teeth, and 
he weighed more than ninety pounds. His 
father, old Coony, had once killed a timber 
wolf in a fight when three of the marauders 
had invaded the sheep yard, and Wolf was a 
worthy son. Moreover, he was devoted to his 
master; all that Coony and his pups ever 
thought about was serving the one love of their 
lives. They were one-man dogs always. 

As the bear felt the teeth of Wolf fasten in 
its neck it let go its hold on Gideon and turned 
swiftly to meet the dog. The fight raged fast 
and furious, and several times the feet of the 
bear rested on some part of Gideon’s body or 
legs. At last the boy managed to draw his 
legs out from under the fighting animals. 

His first thought had been merely to get out 
from under the fighters, but now he saw a 
way by which he might possibly help Wolf. 
Placing both feet against the loins of the bear 
he kicked out with as strong a push as he 
could muster. The animals were on the brink 
of the slope, and Gideon kicked just as the bear 
reached forward to snap at Wolf’s neck. The 
kick took the creature by surprise and, catch- 
ing it off its balance, toppled it over. The bear 
fell forward; its shoulders and head struck 
Wolf, and both dog and bear went whirling 
over and over down the steep pitch to the river. 

The water was deep there. When the bear 
came to the surface it had plainly had enough ; 
it struck out for shore, which was rather steep 
there. As the huge creature strove for a foot- 
hold, Wolf came raging ashore and, rearing his 
shoulders out of the water, grabbed the beast 
by the ham and hung on. 

The bear turned so quickly that it threw 
itself back into the river, and Wolf let go as 
the bear went under. The fog had begun to 
rise a little by now, and Gideon lay on the 
bank and watched. Wolf had got a foothold at 
the edge of the water, and as soon as the bear 
| rose the dog began to snarl savagely. Taking 
one look at Wolf, the bear turned and swam 
downstream, obviously to look for a better 
landing place ; scrambling along the shore, the 
dog tried to keep up with it. 

Gideon got to his feet painfully and started 
for the nearest farmhouse, which was half a 
| mile away. At the house the women cleansed 

his wounds and bandaged them while the 
farmer and his two sons went out to look for 
| the bear. They found it in a tree a mile 
below the scene of the fight, with Wolf sitting 
| below on guard. A shot brought the bear to 
| the ground, dead. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON DELIVERING HIS WAR 
MESSAGE BEFORE CONGRESS ON MONDAY 
EVENING, APRIL 2 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE man who goes to the bottom of things 
is usually the man who gets to the top. 


Say not the Future must be like the Past, 
Unless you know how long the World will last. 


AND seems to have gone up since we bought 

Alaska. For that we paid at the rate of 

two cents an acre. The Danish West Indies 
cost us something more than $281 an acre. 


HE plans for a statue of Abraham Lincoln 

in Petrograd and for one of John Hay in 
Pekin show how the ideals of our New-World 
republic are leading Old-World empires toward 
a better day. 


AR is a great teacher of little economies. 
The scarcity of fats and oils forced 
Germany last year to collect the fruit stones 
that are usually thrown away. One hundred 
and twenty thousand tons were gathered, from 
which was taken more than a million pounds 
of oil. s 
APAN has recently bought of Portugal the 
little island of Macao at the mouth of the 
Canton River, near Hongkong. That gives 
Japan a strong naval base, such as Gibraltar 
gives to Great Britain and Helgoland gives to 
Germany. It can be used to menace any Euro- 
pean power that tries to thwart the ambitions 
of Japan in China. 


HE Children’s Bureau has suggested that 
the first week of May be observed as 
Better Baby Week. Last year more than two 
thousand communities carried out the pro- 
gramme suggested, which included infantile 
welfare exhibits, baby health conferences, 
organization of societies for the support of 
visiting nurses, and outings for mothers and 
babies. 
ISSISSIPPI is going ahead with its 
plans for the exhibition at Gulfport that 
will mark the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the admission of the state into the Union. 
Nearly all the states in the South will erect 
buildings on the grounds, and the national 
government will be represented. Several of the 
buildings will house permanent exhibits after 
the exhibition closes. 
INCE the beginning of this year four 
states—North Dakota, Ohio, Indiana and 
Arkansas—have granted suffrage to women 
through legislative action. There are now six- 
teen states in the suffrage column; but in each 
of the four latest states the newly granted 
privilege is limited or conditioned in some 
way, as it must be until the state constitution 
is amended. In Ohio the issue depends on a 
referendum. 
STUDENT of human nature can, we 
think, nowhere else find more to reward 
him than in the ‘‘agony column’’ of the London 
Times. There the English people display their 
characters with extraordinary frankness, many 
times in odd ways that make you laugh, but 
often in ways that are tragic and moving. 
‘Take this, for example: 
ADY, fiancé killed, will gladly MARRY and 
4 give up life to the care and happiness of 
man blinded or otherwise incapacitated by the 
war.—Box Y. 49, The Times. 


N times when patriotic enthusiasm runs 

high there is much unnecessary confusion 
over the respect that is to be paid to our na- 
tional hymns, The Star-Spangled Banner and 
America. It is The Star-Spangled Banner, 
and that alone, that the government recognizes 
as the national air and uses on all formal occa- 
sions. When played by an orchestra in any 
public place it should be played straight 





through, without embellishments, and never as 
part of a medley. It is inevitable, both from 
the nature of the music and from the words, 
that America should be more sung in places of 
worship and at patriotic gatherings. Leaders in 
musical affairs have it in their power to lead 
the public into a better understanding of the 
proper use of the two songs. 


°°? 


AMERICA AND GERMANY~ 


F any reader of The Youth’s Companion 
believes that this paper took its stand be- 
hind President Wilson in support of a war 

with Germany because of any prejudice against 
the German people as Germans or in favor of 
the British, French or Russians as such, he 
is wholly mistaken. For a long time The 
Companion was most circumspect in its neu- 
trality because it did not wish to be accused of 
finding in a mere struggle between ambitious 
nations a deep moral issue that did not exist. 
But its editors do not see how anyone can any 
longer be in doubt that such an issue does 
exist; and that this war is one of the great 
convulsions by means of which the human 
race determines which road it shall follow into 
the future. It is a time comparable to that of 
the Reformation or to that of the French 
Revolution. 

In this crisis we believe that Germany fights 
on the side of reaction and that its enemies 
fight on the side of progress. Not that the 
Entente nations are wholly blameless either 
for the war or for certain of their policies 
during the war. No nation ever fights for a 
perfectly blameless cause in a perfectly blame- 
less way; but it is not merely a question of 
nicely balancing one incidental gesture in 
the struggle against another; it is a question 
of what at bottom divides the belligerents and 
what would be the meaning of a victory for 
either side. 

Germany fights that Europe and then the 
world may be controlled by a spirit of autocracy 
in government: va spirit that would restrict 
individual liberty and the right of the people 
to conduct their own affairs, a spirit that 
subordinates the civil power to the military 
power, a spirit that glorifies war and believes 
it not only to be necessary once in a while but 
to be a legitimate instrument of policy. The 
Allies fight that the control of the world by 
such a spirit shall forever be impossible. 

If the history of America means anything, 
if its citizens to-day believe in the principles 
that moved their ancestors when they made, 
and later, when they saved, this Union, we 
cannot doubt that this country has chosen the 
right side on which to stand. We are not hostile 
to the German people, but only to the false polit- 
ical philosophy that their rulers and too many 
of their educated men have taught them. We 
believe that for that philosophy to direct the 
future of the race would be a fearful calamity. 
We do arraign the German government for its 
course at the beginning of the war, for many 
things about its conduct of the war, and, above 
all, for its attempt to make an autocratic, mili- 
taristic, narrowly national spirit regnant in 
the world. But for the people we have large 
hopes. When they shall follow the example of 
their Russian neighbors, and abandon forever 
the philosophy that has led them blindfold 
into this catastrophe, they will find no one so 
ready as America to rejoice with them in 
their new-found freedom and to give them 
the right hand of fellowship. 


oe 


SELF - GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA 


GOOD many persons who are in general 
A sympathy with the Russian revolution 

are afraid that the nation is unprepared 
for the responsibilities of self-government. It 
may not indeed be ready for them, but. it is 
not utterly unprepared. 

There is a great deal of illiteracy among 
the Russian peasantry, but not perhaps more 
than there was among the French peasantry 
at the time of the French Revolution. And, 
after all, literacy is not of the first importance ; 
it is a fallacy of our own age that the ability 
to read and write is a test of a person’s intelli- 
gence. It is merely an index of his opportu- 
nities. A man gets his ability to manage his 
own affairs and those of the community not 
from the primer and the copy book, but from 
the use of his native powers in the everyday 
business of life. 

Furthermore, Russia is not without long 
experience in local self-government. The peas- 
ants are traditionally exempt from much of the 
ordinary law of the country and are governed 
in accordance with their own immemorial 
customs. The mir is a communal assembly 
of very great antiquity, comparable to the 





Anglo-Saxon folkmoot or the American town 
meeting. It chooses the head man of the village 
and the tax collector and directs all the affairs 
of the community. The volost is an elective 
body that represents several mirs, and has for 
centuries appointed a court of justice with 
jurisdiction over all ordinary offenses. 

The zemstvos, or elective provincial councils, 
instituted by Alexander II when he freed the 
serfs, represent all classes of the community— 
landowners, peasants and town dwellers. Al- 
though the bureaucracy has always tried to 
cripple the usefulness of the zemstvos, it has 
never succeeded. For half a century they have 
been a real force in Russian life. To their 
activity is owing everything that Russia has 
done in this war. When the bureaucracy broke 
down, they undertook to raise, to outfit and 
to provision the troops; they have kept the 
national spirit alive in the face of treason and 
defeat, and their support gave the leaders of 
the Duma courage to plan the revolution. 

The Russian republic may fail—temporarily ; 
no one can be sure about that; but if it fails, 
it will be for other reasons than any lack on 
the part of the people of experience in self- 
government. . 
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EMERGENCY GARDENING 


HE condition of the food supply is sutti- 
ciently critical to make gardening by 
everyone who has any facilities for it 
desirable if not imperative. The production of 
food should not this year be exclusively the 
work of the farmer. Back yards and vacant 
lots should be used as never before; both the 
householder in the city and the commuter from 
the suburbs should cultivate their plots of 
ground. In a back yard of average size a man 
who plants and cultivates intelligently can 
grow fifty dollars’ worth of vegetables. If a 
million or two citizens who never grew vege- 
tables before were to avail themselves of the 
opportunity that lies literally at their door- 
steps, the economic gain not only to themselves 
but to the country would be important. 

Back-yard gardening requires a small outlay 
of money for fertilizer, seed and tools. ‘The 
soil is pretty sure to be acid and to require 
fertilizing. There is little potash to be had at 
any price this year ; the gardener must depend 
on manure and lime. Manure is expensive; 
lime, on the other hand, costs little, and a 
pound of it will sweeten thirty square feet of 
ground. 

Dig deep, turn in dried grass and stalks and 
let them rot; they fertilize the soil. If you use 
manure, spade it only into the plant rows and 
thus avoid wasting it. Do not put in the lime 
at the same time with the manure, but spread 
it later when raking the topsoil. Finely sifted 
coal ashes will help to pulverize heavy soil, 
but will not fertilize it. 

In a number of towns garden clubs have 
been formed and are doing valuable work. 
They obtain permission to use vacant public 
land—and vacant private lots, too, for the 
owners are usually well-disposed toward their 
scheme. They rent the spaces to the poor of 
the neighborhood at a nominal price—perhaps 
a dollar for the year. They plough the land, 
supply the seed and the fertilizer, give instruc- 
tion, and even in some cases furnish tools. 
The renter of the plot does the planting and 
cultivating and takes the crop. The garden 
club has supervisors to see that the various 
plots are being properly cared for; any that 
are neglected are withdrawn from the use of 
the persons to whom they were assigned and 
are turned over to others. Where the experi- 
ment was tried last year, it yielded excellent 
results; it is to be hoped that many communi- 
ties will organize garden clubs this spring. 
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HOW WE CAN HELP 


LTHOUGH this country is far from being 
A prepared for warfare in the field, there 
are many ways in which it can be of 
great help to allies who are well prepared. 
The most important thing is to destroy or to 
render powerless the submarine. That weapon 
is aimed at the shipping that carries supplies 
of food and war material necessary to Great 
Britain and to France.. We must see: to it that 
the quantities of such supplies are increased 
until they are adequate, and especially we 
must make sure that they reach their desti- 
nation. Our merchantmen are already armed. 
It may be necessary for the navy to protect 
them on their voyage. 

While we were at peace and neutral we fol- 
lowed international law in treating merchant 
vessels armed for offense as vessels of war. 
As such they could remain only twenty-four 
hours in any American port; but now, since 
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they are vessels of an ally in war, we can 
permit them to discharge, to take on cargo 
and to depart in their own good time. 

Money to meet the overwhelming cost of the 
war is a first essential. We have it, both in 
cash and in banking credits. Our vast supply 
of gold and the immense deposits in our banks 
are available as a basis for loans, and the 
ways to make them useful are simple. Our own 
government may raise a great loan by popular 
subscription, and lend a part of it to the allied 
governments. 

Probably the Allies do not require any assist- 
ance from our navy for blockade duty or to 
reinforce their battle fleets, but our ships can 
help in two ways. As we have already sug- 
gested, it may become necessary to convoy 
merchant vessels through zones of danger. We 
can also release for service nearer home many 
war vessels of the Allies that have been patrol- 
ling our coast for the last three years. 

We can give important help in the newest 
form of warfare. The control of the air has 
passed more than once from one side to the 
other according to the number of aircraft 
employed and to the skill of the airmen. We 
can turn the scale in the matter of equipment 
permanently in favor of the Allies. 

Those are the principal ways in which 
we can immediately ‘‘do our bit’’ in the great 
contest. Defending ourselves from dangers 
without and from dangers within is another 
matter, which may be important; but however 
pressing it may be, it will not relieve us of 
responsibility for what is to happen on the 
European continent and in the barred zones. 


o ¢ 


OUR GOLD IMPORTS 


HE most striking things about the eco- 
| nomic situation of the United States 
during the last two years have been our 
increased exports of goods and our increased 
imports of gold. The two are naturally con- 
nected. A country that buys goods from an- 
other country often pays for them in actual 
gold coin. When, therefore, we exported in 
1916 two billion dollars’ worth more of mer- 
chandise than we had exported in any previous 
year, it was natural to suppose that the pay- 
ments in gold would increase correspondingly. 
But at the beginning of the war that result 
was not certain. All the belligerent Continental 
governments forbade bankers to withdraw any 
gold for export from the state bank vaults, 
where most of the national stock of gold was 
kept. France and Germany even appealed to 
the people to exchange all the gold in their 
possession for paper money. 

England did not do that; but there was only 
$190,000,000 in gold in the Bank of England 
when the war began. Yet the United States 
received on import $451,000, 000 in gold during 
1915 and $685,000,000 in 1916. That is nearly 
ten times as much as is usually received in 
two years. 

Where has it all come from? No official 
explanation has been made ; but although most 
of it came to us from Canada, it came first 
from England, which established a huge gold 
reserve at Ottawa, and drew on it for shipment 
to this country. But England has never had 
any such sum of gold as has come to us. One 
explanation is that the South African mines, 
which are owned in England, have produced 
nearly $500,000,000 since the war began. Vir- 
tually all of that crossed the Pacific to Canada, 
and came thence into the United States. 

But even that accounts for less than half of 
our gold importations. The rest is gold that 
the Bank of France gave up to the British 
government, for use in settling the foreign 
obligations of both belligerents. In March, the 
Bank of France reported $380,000,000 of its 
gold reserve as ‘‘held abroad’’—which un- 
doubtedly meant, in Canada. Probably the 
Imperial Bank of Russia has also contributed. 

The Allied Powers have sent their gold to 
pay for such war material as they could not 
pay for with the money that they borrowed 
from us. But what became of the gold? Most 
of it went into the United States Treasury, 
where it is stored as security for an equivalent 
amount of gold certificates, of which no less 
than $1, 220,000,000 have been issued since 1914. 

The gold certificates went into the hands of 
the general public. Many of them found their 
way into deposit banks. A very great part are 
in the vaults of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
which hold more than $550,000,000 of gold 
as a reserve against their liabilities. About 
$230,000,000 is held by government agents to 
secure, dollar for dollar, the new Federal Re- 
serve note currency. The rest is in the tills 
and pocketbooks of the people. 

The result has been, as the Treasury esti- 
mates it, an increase of nearly thirty per cent 
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in the actual money supply of the United 
States. How far that increase has caused the 
general rise of prices is one of the interesting 
problems of the day 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


AR WITH GERMANY.—Both Senate 
and House having passed the resolution 
declaring that Germany and the United States 
were in a state of war, President Wilson signed 
it on April 6. ——The administration’s financial 
plans, which were submitted to Congress on 
April 11, called for a bond issue of five billion 
dollars, and a note issue of two billion dollars. 
Three billions are to be loaned to the Entente 
Allies through a purchase of their war bonds. 
'The Ways and Means Committee of the House 
was at work preparing a bill for increased taxes 
on incomes, inheritances, excess profits, and 
such luxuries as tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco and 
liquors. ——President Wilson issued a statement 
in support of the so-called general staff army 
bill, which provides for the raising of the new 
army by means of a ‘‘selective draft’’ from men 
less than twenty-five years of age. There was 
considerable objection among Congressmen to 
this limited form of conscription. —— The 
President was said to be in favor of a complete 
military understanding with the Entente Allies, 
but against a formal alliance.——Ships of the 
United States Navy took over the patrol of 
the western Atlantic, which released a number 
of British cruisers for duty nearer home.—— 
United States officers seized the ninety-one 
German merchant ships lying in American 
harbors as soon as war was declared. The 
crews were interned. On April 9, when word 
came that Austria had broken off relations 
with this country, officers took possession of 
fourteen Austrian vessels in our harbors. — 
The crew of the German gunboat Cormoran, 
interned at Guam, blew it up to prevent seiz- 
ure. Several of the crew were killed. 
od 
UPREME COURT.—By very close deci- 
sions—one 4 to 4 and the other 5 to 3—the 
Supreme Court has upheld the constitutionality 
of the Oregon statutes establishing a minimum 
wage for women, and a ten-hour day for all 
factory employees. e 


HE FOOD SITUATION.—The winter 
wheat crop in the United States promises 
to be the smallest in a great many years. Un- 
favorable weather conditions are at fault. The 
International Institute of Agriculture reported 
that the supply of cereals of all kinds was 
130,000,000 bushels below the normal require- 
ments of the countries open to trade. 
so] 
AR PREPARATIONS.—The Council 
of National Defense voted to constitute 
a committee on food supply, and Herbert C. 
Hoover, former head of the Belgian relief work, 
} will act as its chair- 
f ' man. The council also 
' named a general muni- 
tions board, of which Mr. 
Frank A. Scott of Cleve- 
land is the chairman. 
The board consists of fif- 
teen military and naval 
membersand five civilian 
members. —— The Ship- 
ping Board is preparing 
plans for building a great 
fleet of small, wooden 
eargo carriers to be used 
for transporting supplies 
to Europe. Maj. Gen. Goethals has been asked 
to superintend the construction of these vessels. 
—tThe railways have named a war board 
of five, of which Mr. Fairfax Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway, is chairman, 
to codrdinate the transportation resources of 
the country in codperation with the govern- 
ment.—— About a hundred aliens who are 
known or suspected to be spies or plotters in 
the interest of the German government were 
arrested and imprisoned.——The new govern- 
ment armor plate and projectile plant is to be 
built at Charleston, West Virginia. 
co] 
IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.— 
Seven men convicted of plotting to destroy 
the Welland Canal or to blow up munition 
ships at sea were sentenced to prison in New 
York. One was a German artillery officer, 
another was an American citizen, and the 
others were members of the engineering staff 
of the North German Lloyd steamer Kaiser 
Friedrich der Grosse. 
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UNITIONS PLANT DESTROYED.— 

The plant of the Eddystone Ammunition 
Company near Chester, Pennsylvania, was 
destroyed by explosion and fire on April 10. 
About one hundred and fifty were killed, 
mostly women and girls. A disloyal or de- 
mented employee is believed to have caused 
the explosion. ° 


ECENT DEATH.—On April 8, Richard 
Olney, former Attorney-General and 
Secretary of State, aged 81. 





THE GREAT WAR 
(From April 5 to April 11) 


The sweep of the world war widens. Fol- 
lowing the proclamation of war between the 
United States and Germany, Cuba and Panama 
determined to conform their attitude to that of 
the United States. The resolution declaring 
war against Germany passed both houses of 
the Cuban Congress unanimously, and Presi- 
dent Menocal signed it on April 7. It was 
believed that some others of the Central Amer- 
ican republics, particularly Guatemala, might 
follow the lead of Panama. 

Brazil was greatly stirred, first by the action 
of the United States, and then by the news 
that a German submarine had torpedoed the 
Brazilian ship Parana. There were many pop- 
ular demonstrations of hostility to Germany, 
and on April 10 the government definitely 
broke with that country and gave the German 
minister his passports. The government of 
Argentina announced that it approved of the 
attitude of the United States toward Germany. 
The government of Costa Rica did the same. 

The Chinese Foreign Office announced that 
seven of the Entente nations had agreed to a 
revision of the Chinese tariff, the postpone- 
ment of the Boxer indemnity, and revision of 
consular rights of jurisdiction. If the others 
also consent, China is virtually sure to enter 
the war on the side of the Entente. 

On April 7 the Foreign Office at Vienna gave 
our diplomatic representatives their passports, 
and Baron Zwiedinek, the Austrian chargé 
d’affaires, asked for his on April 9. There was 
no formal declaration of war; but it is likely 
to follow. It is understood that Turkey and 
Bulgaria will take the same course. 

The western front remained the most im- 


portant theatre of military operations. The- 


British and French continued their pressure 
on St. Quentin and La Fere, but their gains 
were small. The real fighting shifted to the 
line between Arras and Lens. There the Brit- 
ish attacked in force, captured the famous ridge 
of Vimy, and drove back the German line 
three or four miles over a front of ten miles or 
more. More than eleven thousand prisoners 
and a hundred guns were taken. 

The attack was preceded by a spectacular 
battle in the air in which hundreds of aéro- 
planes were engaged. The losses are not defi- 
nitely known, but must have amounted to 
forty or fifty planes on each side. The British 
seem to have regained the mastery of the air, 
for they report taking photographs and drop- 
ping bombs forty miles behind the German 
lines, and the success of the drive indicates 
excellent aérial as well as artillery preparation. 

The British movement threatens the north- 
ern end of the new line to which the Germans 
have retreated; if it is carried farther, the 
Germans must abandon part if not the whole 
of that line, and give up Lens, with its valuable 
coal-producing territory. 

The Turks were cleaned wholly out of 
Persia, and the Russian forces coming from 
Hamadan and the British army moving from 
Bagdad were in touch at last near Khanakin. 
It will be interesting to see what is the next 
move in that part of the world; the Turks 
must hold between Bagdad and Mosul if they 
do not wish to yield up two thirds of their 
empire to the enemy. 

Berlin announced nine thousand Russian 
prisoners taken in the recent battle on the 
Stokhod River. Petrograd declared that the 
German advance had been checked and some 
of the lost ground retaken. There was some 
inconclusive fighting near Riga. Elsewhere 
there was comparative quiet. 

The American ship Missourian was sunk, 
unwarned, by a German submarine near 
Genoa. So was the American steamer Seward 
in the Mediterranean. So was the Norwegian 
steamer Camilla, loaded with corn for the 
Belgian relief work. 

It was announced from Christiania that more 
than a quarter of the Norwegian merchant navy 
has been destroyed chiefly by submarines since 
the war began. The weekly report from London 
admitted the loss of nineteen British ships. 

Official reports from Ambassador Sharp in 
Paris and from American consular officials and 
relief workers in Belgium were made public 
by the State Department. They indicated that 
the newspaper reports of wanton destruction 
wrought in France by the German army and 
of cruelties practiced in deporting men and 
women and abducting young girls in both 
Belgium and France had not been exaggerated. 

The Socialist leaders of Germany are in 
constant communication with the Socialists of 
Russia, trying to reach a basis for a separate 
peace between the two countries; it is believed 
that the German government is supporting 
their efforts, and that it is ready to exact some 
concessions from Turkey if by that means 
Russia can be got to make a separate peace. 
The Russian provisional government remains 
firm for the prosecution of the war, but it has 
announced that the new Russia desires no 
territorial conquest. 

Gen. Foch, ‘‘the hero of the Marne,’’ retired 
from active service at the age of 66. 

It was announced that Mr. Balfour, the 
British Foreign Minister, would visit the 
United States to discuss war plans with our 
government. 




















Shore Road— Monterey, California 


For General 
and Particular Reasons 


Almost every Good year user hassome special 
reason for preferring Goodyear Tires. 


One buys them for their Braided Piano-wire 
base, the trouble it saves and the security it 
brings. 


Another buys them for the On-Air Cure 
feature, and the protection it affords against 
blow-outs. 


Yet another is won by their Rubber Rivet 
construction, and what it means in prevent- 
ing loose treads. 


Or perhaps their superstrong fabric appeals, 
with its greater endurance; or their All- 
Weather tread, with its added defense 
against puncture. 


But a// Goodyear users have a common sat- 
isfaction in the greater utility and service- 
worth of Goodyear Tires. 


And a// Goodyear Tires are built to evoke 
this common satisfaction, to provide a meas- 
ure of wear and worth exceeding that gen- 
erally given. 


So you may be sure that whatever particular 
feature in a Goodyear Tire may appeal to 
you, the remainder of the tire is of a quality 
to equal it. 


And that wherever you use a Goodyear Tire 
it will return you liberal usefulness for its cost. 


That is the reason more Goodyear Tires are 
sold in America than any other brand. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
“*Tire Saver’’ Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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THE WILDWOOD LOON 
By Arthur Guiterman 


aN 


A Fable for Jesters 


HE loon has to laugh till he dies! 

He laughs when he swims or he flies; 
He laughs on the stream and lagoon. 
“Ha, ha!” laughs the wildwood loon. 


The loon thought the world was a jest; 
He laughed at his mate on her nest; 
He laughed at the sun and the moon. 
“Ha, ha!” laughed the wildwood loon. 


He laughed at the deer and the bear, 
He laughed at the mink and the hare, 
He laughed at the fox and the coon. 
“Ha, ha!” laughed the wildwood loon. 


He laughed on the lake and the sound; 
He laughed and he laughed, till he found 
That laugh his perpetual tune! 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the wildwood loon. 


In grief and in pain and in dearth 

He must laugh without heart, without mirth ; 
He must laugh, though to wail were a boon. 
“Ha, ha!” laughs the wildwood loon. 


od 
RUNNING THE RACE 


HE virtues that American young people 
to-day value most highly are courage, 
fairness, persistence, loyalty, self-sac- 
rifice, ability to accept outward defeat 
gracefully but with a spirit that cannot 
be defeated. These are great qualities, 

and not to be acquired in a moment. Indeed, it 

takes a certain degree of moral training, whether 
conscious or unconscious, to enable one to recog- 
nize their greatness. 

Dr. Grenfell tells an amusing story of the intro- 
duction of football in Labrador, when defeat was 
considered so unendurable a mortification that it 
had to be mutually agreed beforehand that neither 
side should win, ‘‘We saw,” he says, “the unusual 
spectacle of the side that had been scored against 
solemnly allowed to walk across the field and kick 
a goal to save them the feeling of being beaten.” 

True sportsmanship is not limited to the gridiron 
or race track or tennis court; it concerns the whole 
of life. Do you remember how, three years ago, the 
great College Hall at Wellesley was destroyed by 
a fire from which many of the girls barely escaped 
with their lives? Personal possessions, valuable 
papers and collections, all the material things in 
the great building were lost. Yet three hours after 
the fire the whole college, gathered in the chapel, 
were singing, ‘‘O God, our help in ages past,” and 
joining in Saint Paul’s great exultation, ‘‘I am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor any other 
thing . . . shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

“Itisa fine thing to be enthusiastic over victory,” 
the president said that morning. “It is a better 
thing to have enthusiasm in defeat.” 

There could be no defeat for such a spirit as that. 
The magnificent sequel of uninterrupted work and 
immediately restored buildings was only what 
must follow, from the great laws of life. 

That unconquerable spirit is no less an ideal in 
religion itself. It was a girl who was teaching 
physical culture—dissatisfied, unhappy, almost a 
failure because she was denying her best self— 
who one day faced matters squarely. “I saw,” she 
said afterwards, “that I hadn’t been fair to God, 
and I resolved then and there that I was going to 
turn about. I was going to put into my religion the 
qualities I taught my girls to show in their games,” 

That means that she was to keep herself in train- 
ing spiritually, to obey unquestioningly, to give 
unflinching loyalty to God. And such loyalty and 
such obedience mean victory—for God cannot be 
defeated whether in his universe or in a human 


soul. 
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THIEVES 


8 the judge opened the front door he 
heard Sheila’s voice—a clear and pleas- 
ant young voice, but very, very decided. 

“I’m telling you this for your own 
good, you know, Katie. It’s such a waste 
of time and money and everything else 

for you to try to do something you never were 
meant to do.” 

Another voice answered her. The judge was 
something of an expert in voices—his work had 
taught him to know especially all the tones of hope- 
lessness and discouragement. The other voice was 
irresolute ; it would take only a little more to make 
it despairing. 

“Of course I knew I never could make a fine 
teacher, Miss Sheila, but it seemed as if I could 
teach the little ones—loving them so, and all. I— 
I’d sort of dreamed of it all my life.” 

“It’s too bad,-Katie,” the young voice was warm 
with sympathy but no less decided, “but you’d 
better give it up. It’s the only brave way.” 

The judge went into the library and a moment 
later Sheila came in. 

‘*What kind ofa day did you have, Uncle Judge?” 
she asked gayly. 

The judge’s fine face shadowed. 

“To-day,” he said slowly, “a boy of seventeen 
was brought up. The charge was stealing a few 
dollars’ worth of stuff from a hardware shop where 
he had been employed for a couple of weeks. He 
said he wanted to try to make something. I asked 
how long he had been at school. It was only a 
few months now and then. 

““*They all said I was stupid, and I reckon I 
was,’ he said dully. 

“T went further back. He had had a stepfather 
who was always ‘picking on’ him because he was 
stupid. He bore no resentment; he accepted him- 
self at the valuation that others had placed upon 
him. Yet he wanted to make something. Sheila —” 

The judge pulled her round so that he could 
look straight into the young face. 

“Sheila, child, listen to this. The law cannot 
touch the greatest thieves of life. The man who 
steals a loaf for his hungry family is punished, but 
the man or woman who robs another of courage 
or hope or confidence—the very stuff of life itself 
—cannot be touched.” 

“Why, uncle!” Sheila gasped. “You mean Katie 
Dunne? But she couldn’t teach!” 

“You took away a life dream. Did you give her 
anything in its place?” 

“But,” Sheila faltered, “she’s dull, Uncle John.” 

“But she loves—and love is the greatest miracle 
worker in the world. Child, you’ve got to make up 
to Katie somehow. You’ve robbed her of hope and 


























| courage and her dream; now you must find out 
| how to give them back to her. It is the court’s 
| decision.” 

| The judge’s warm smile took the sting from the 
| words. But Sheila did not see it; her face wore a 
| look of mingled pain and resolution. It was one of 
| Sheila’s growing moments—and growing hurts, 
| sometimes. 
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A FELINE REFORMER 


TRAMP whose face was boyish and whose 

| A hair was iron-gray sat under a viaduct near 

a Kansas town waiting for a freight train on 

| which to “beat his way” to the harvest fields. 

| Grouped under the viaduct with him were half a 

| hundred others of his type, for when the Kansas 

wheat harvest calls, thousands answer. 

| A little black kitten wandered into their retreat. 

One of the men playfully tossed a tin at her, and 

| she sought cover in the hat of the tramp with the 

| iron-gray hair. When a long freight train boomed 

up the track, bound west, and the tramp hurriedly 

| reached for his hat, which had been lying near 
| him, the kitten was still there. 

Thrusting the little animal into his coat pocket, 
| the tramp ran for the train; but the kitten wriggled 
| out and the man stopped short. He believed that 
| it brought good luck to make friends with an 
| animal, and he determined not to desert his new- 
found companion even if he lost the train. Half an 
hour later he left on another freight, and soon 
settled himself on a flat car with a dozen other 
“gentlemen of the road.” 

Presently he pulled the cat from his pocket and, 
after conferring with the other members of the 
party, christened it Weary Willie, a name that 
suited not only the cat’s general appearance but 
also its character. It gave way to an uncontrol- 
lable desire to sleep in its protector’s lap. 

The tramp secured a job on a western Kansas 
farm. He slept in the barn with the kitten curled 
up on a bed of hay near him. In the daytime, while 
he was shocking wheat, Weary Willie played with 
the farmer’s children. 

When the harvest was over and the tramp pre- 
pared to go, the children were broken-hearted at 
the thought of parting with the kitten. Not wishing 
to disappoint them, the farmer induced the tramp 


season leased him forty acres of land. 

Last year the tramp—a tramp no more—har- 
vested an average of thirty bushels of wheat an 
acre from his leased land, and is preparing to farm 
three or four times as much land this year. The 
neighboring farmers keep him employed steadily 
when he is not working for himself, for they have 
found him a steady, conscientious worker. The 
seven hundred odd dollars that he received from 
his crop is almost entirely clear profit. 

Weary Willie belied the sex that its name im- 
plied by becoming the mother of five fine black 
kittens, and her master is more than ever con- 
vinced that there is something in the tramp’s super- 
stition that a black cat brings good luck. That, and 
hard work, made a man of an outcast. 
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THE “BASEBALL GRENADE” 


N officer of the Ordnance Division of the War 
A Department has recently invented a hand 
grenade that may enable our army to use 
effectively our national ability to play baseball. 
The new implement of warfare has the shape and 
size of the ordinary American baseball, and the 
thrower “delivers” it with the motion that a pitcher 
uses for an outcurve. It is a thin steel shell filled 
with a very powerful explosive, but, unlike the 
European grenades, it can be handled with impu- 
nity, for unless a hidden spring is touched the 
grenade will not explode, no matter how roughly 
it may be struck. 

Reports of American military observers along 
the European front have indicated, ever since the 
commencement of the war, that the use of the 
ordinary grenade is very dangerous not only to 
the enemy but also to the men who handle it. 
Frequently when a soldier drops or strikes it by 
accident it explodes with terrific force. 

The “baseball grenade” differs from the weap- 
ons of a similar nature used abroad mainly in the 
manner of handling it. The man in the trenches 
who “pitches” these grenades will have a peculiar 
metal contrivance strapped to his hand. As the 
missile leaves his fingers one of the prongs of the 
device touches a hidden spring in the grenade, 
and by removing a shock absorber inside the 
weapon makes the ball explode instantly upon 
contact. 

The inventor, who was formerly a pitcher on 
the West Point team, has done away with the 
two principal objections to the European grenades 
—unwieldiness and liability to premature explo- 
sion—and has developed a weapon that will feel 
familiar to every American soldier. Only a com- 
paratively small percentage of men can shoot 
accurately, - but a much larger number can throw 
a baseball with sufficient force and direction to 
make the “baseball grenade” a very formidable 
weapon even in the hands of a newly recruited 
regiment. 
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A NIGHT VISIT FROM A GRIZZLY 
A ence, Ne they paid dearly for their experi- 


ence, Ned Frost, a Yellowstone National 

Park guide, and Edward Jones, a cook, 
have thrown an interesting light upon the charac- 
ter of a bad-tempered grizzly bear. In Outdoor 
Life, Mr. Frost describes the encounter: 

It was a very large, old grizzly, and I never saw 
a bear that looked bigger. We were asleep and 
knew nothing of his approach until he grabbed 
Jonesy and shook him out of bed, hit him with his 
paw and knocked him down. Jonesy’s yells woke 
Shorty and me, and as I roused up in bed I grabbed 
the first thing I could, which happened to be my 
pillow, and threw it at the bear. As it struck right 
in front of him, I think it saved Jonesy from pretty 
near certain death, but the old devil saw me then 
and came for me. I had the presence of mind to 
pull the bedding over me and double up my arms 
and legs so he couldn’t get at my body very well, 
and that is all that saved me. He shook me like a 
rat, rearing on his hind feet, three or four times; 
that is what tore my flesh so about the knees, and 
this, too, right through an eighteen-ounce tarp, six 
thicknesses of blankets and a wool comforter. 
The leg was cut to the bone in some places and 
the main artery exposed for three inches along the 
side of the left knee; but I was lucky enough to 
escape having the knee joint opened, and don’t 
believe I shall have a stiff leg. 

There was an automobile party camped about a 
mile from us and they came and took us to the 
Lake Hotel, where two good Eastern doctors were 





to stay for the autumn ploughing, and later in the 


working on us within an hour after the encounter. 
There were twenty-eight stitches and a couple of 
drains put in my leg, and Jonesy had nearly that 
many, I guess, put in the muscles of his back and 
shoulder where the bear had grabbed him (also 
through his bedding) and shook him out of his bed. 
I think it was lucky he left Jonesy for me just as 
he got him out of bed, and I also believe without 
doubt he would have killed me instantly on getting 
me out of bed only that he shook me seven feet 
and under some young jack pines and failed to see 
me go; for he stayed with my bed and tore it all to 
pieces before he left, while I got away behind the 
thick young jack pines. 

This is the first time I have ever heard of any 
bear attacking anyone wholly unprovoked, and 
our experience only goes to show that you can 
never tell what a grizzly will do. 
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A HERO FOR A DAY 
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Master—Now, tell me some important event in his- 
tory that occurred in 1906. 
Schoolboy—Please, sir, I was born! 
—T. Martin Jones in To-day. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON UNNECESSARY 
SELF - SACRIFICE 


¥ the open door of Caleb Peaslee’s corncrib 

Deacon-Hyne came to a standstill and looked 

in without speaking. His whole figure seemed 

to move in a nimbus of gloom, and Caleb felt a 
spasm of sympathy. 

“‘Rheumatiz plaguin’ ye, Lysander?” he inquired. 

Mr. Hyne shook his head dolefully. “Wuss’n 
that,” he replied. ‘‘It ain’t aches and pains that’s 
botherin’ me. I’m jest tryin’ to do somethin’ un- 
selfish, and it’s hurtin’ me wuss’n haulin’ a tooth.” 

Mr. Peaslee’s look of concern gave way to a 
grin, and Mr. Hyne strove to smile with him, 
wryly. 

“[’d been lottin’ on gettin’ me a new hoss hoe 
this spring,” the deacon explained, ‘‘and I can 
spare jest bout money *nough to buy it with. And 
now I’ve got reason to believe my wife wants to 
go off with that passel of women to some kind of 
a ec’nvention or other at Bangor, and that’ll take 
jest bout the money I’ve saved for a hoss hoe. I’ve 
been tryin’ for two days now to give up to her 
cheerfully, and I guess I’ve made out—I hope so, 
anyway.” 

Mr. Peaslee looked up with a curious expression 
in his eyes. “Did your wife tell you she wanted to 
go?” he demanded. ; 

Mr. Hyne shook his head dejectedly. “She ain’t 
yipped a word ’bout it to me, so far,” he admitted. 
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so I don’t see no comfort there.” 

Caleb scrutinized an ear of corn carefully, and 
his mouth turned up a little at the corners. “My 
wife ain’t goin’—I heard her say so,” he observed 
at last. ‘‘More’n that, I happen to know —” He 
broke oft abruptly and his smile widened. “I guess 
I’ve got a little story to tell you, if you want to 
listen to it,” he finished. 

Mr. Hyne gave a patient sigh. “I s’pose I’ve got 
to listen, if you’re sot on tellin’ it,” he conceded 
glumly. , 

“Well, I’ve got a reason for wantin’ you should 
listen,” asserted Caleb. “Years ago, when my wife 
and I was fust married, somethin’ come up jest 
*bout like what you’ve been goin’ through for the 
last two days, and it teached me somethin’ that I 
ain’t forgot. 

“This special junket was somethin’ that I wanted 
to go to jest as bad as she did, I felt pretty sure, 
but I never let on to her that I did. Instead of 
that I kep’ tellin’ her what a good time she’d have, 
and picturin’ it all out. 

“Them days, when we was jest startin’ in, money 
wa’n’t very plenty, and we both knew that if one 
of us went, tother one’d have to stay at home. So 
I didn’t give her much chance to plead with me to 
go in her place, but I packed her off and stayed at 
home and nussed my disapp’intment. So she went 
off alone, lookin’ pretty sober. 

“Tain’t goin’ into p’ticulars of what my thoughts 
was that day, of her off havin’ a good time instead 
of me—I ain’t never felt any gre’t pride in ’em, 
ever. I’ll jest say that I pitied myself e’nsid’able, 
and let it go at that. 

“Come night, she got back home, and I went out 
to help her out of the wagon,—she’d rode back 
with one of the neighbors,—and when she struck 
the ground I see right off that somethin’ was 
wrong. She looked tired and sick ’nough to be put 
to bed and have the doctor—’s a matter of fact, 
she had to have him ’fore she got through with it. 
And I helped her into the house, and in less’n a 
minute I found out what a fool I’d been! 

“Come to get at the rights of it, she hadn’t wanted 
to go at all, but I’d made such a touse over her 
goin’ that she thought my heart was set on it, and 
she’d swallered her wishes and: gone. She hadn’t 
had a happy minute for the day, or one when she 
wouldn’t have rather been to home, a dozen times 
over. And she’d jest tired herself sick. 

“There I’d been and gone and sp’ilt the day for 
both of us, on ’count of not havin’ alittle clearin’-up 
talk in the beginnin’! But it teached me somethin’, 
and you better believe it never happened again, 
nor nothin’ like it. Nowadays I know fust if there’s 
anything to worry ’bout, ’fore I do any sacrificin’. 

“Comin’ back to what I started to say in the fust 





“But most all the women in the village plan to go, 





place,” Caleb went on placidly. “I happened to 
hear your wife and mine talkin’ ’bout the conven- 
tion, and they both agreed that they couldn’t be 
dragged there by wild hosses. So I guess your two 
days’ worry is as good as wasted, and you can buy 
your hoss hoe soon’s you’re a mind to, fur’s that 
goes.” 

“Honest?’? demanded Mr. Hyne, brightening 
wonderfully. 

“Honest!”’ Mr. Peaslee reassured him. 
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HISTORIC ANAGRAMS 


HE making of anagrams is deemed to-day 
merely a game of words. It is no longer in 
fashion, yet clever persons still find occasional 
amusement in it, and a really apt anagram never 
lacks applause. But in old times, when the super- 
stitious sought auguries and omens in the most 
insignificant circumstances, anagrams were often 
taken seriously. The transposition of letters, by 
which a word was made to spell something else, 
was supposed to indicate a real connection between 
the two meanings—at least, if it was a connection 
that anyone wished to find. There have been his- 
toric anagrams in plenty which have interpreted 
popular opinion, and a few that may even have 
influenced it. 

A recent writer, M. L. Lejeune, has collected a 
surprising number, of which two excellent ana- 
grams in Latin are especially interesting. The first, 
on Queen Elizabeth, so pleased her that it would 
have earned its maker a substantial reward, had 
it not been sent anonymously. It ran: 

Elizabeta Regina Anglorum—Gloria regni salve 
manebat (The glory of the kingdom remained 
secure). , 

Its precise antithesis, made according to tradi- 
tion by Mary Queen of Scots herself, who was 
always fond of mottoes, quips and plays on words, 
epitomizes in half a dozen words the history of the 
unhappy queen: 

Maria Steuarta Scotorum Regina—Trusa vi reg- 
nis morte amara cado (Driven by force from my 
kingdom, I fall by a bitter death). 

In later days, when Napoleon, at the height of 
his power, had been bringing home choice plunder 
of pictures and statues from Italy, the Italians 
made from his name, Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
admonitory anagram, Bona rapta, leno, pone (Ras- 
cal, deliver up your stolen goods). 

Napoleon’s great opponent and final conqueror, 
the Duke of Wellington, was the subject of many 
English anagrams, most of which were poor 
enough. The best employs simply his name, with- 
out the title: Arthur Wellesley—Truly, he’ll see 
war. The second Napoleon, at a time when Eng- 
land was suspicious of his intentions, was the 
subject of a better one: Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
—An open plot! Arouse, Albion! 

Naturally, the names of countries as well as 
of personages have been the subject of many 
anagrams, but in most instances with less than in- 
different success. Ireland, to be sure, is certainly 
Erin, lad; but there is little significance, if unques- 
tionable aptness, in the change. With the United 
States it is different. 

The patriot may take his choice of several ana- 
grams, of excellent quality and variety ; for exam- 
ple: United States—Inde tute stas (Therefore thou 
standest securely). For those of a more fiery spirit 
there is another rendering, if they have sufficient 
faith in Uncle Sam’s fighting qualities: Dentatus 
iste—(He has teeth). Best and last is one that all 
Americans alike may accept, retrospectively for 
the past and hopefully for the future: United States 
—In te Deus stat (God stands by thee), 
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THE SONG OF MERIT 


OHN CHINAMAN often has peculiar ideas 
J about the wearing apparel that he buys in 
America. For one thing, he always wants boots 
that are several sizes too large, for he believes that 
in that way he gets more value for his money. In 
addition to excessive size, boots may have to pos- 
sess other peculiar characteristics before they 
meet his full approval, as the following story indi- 
cates: 

A California merchant offered a pair of fine boots 
that he had long kept in stock to a Chinese for 
three dollars. The Oriental finally took them, but 
two days later he brought them back. 

“‘What’s the trouble, John?” inquired the mer- 
chant. ‘‘Him good boots.” 

“Him no good,” declared John. “Him no sing- 
song boot. Velly soon wear out. Me likee singsong 
boot or me catchee back t’ree dolla’.” 

“Singsong boot!” exclaimed the merchant. “Me 
no sabe.” 

“Me t’ink you sabe, all lite,” replied John. 
“ Wha’ fo’ him boot no singee Squeak/. squeak! 
when Chinaman walkee, alle same good boot?” 

When the merchant had given him in exchange 
for the fine boots a pair of coarse, cheap ones that 
squeaked loudly, John Chinaman departed highly 
satisfied. 

oS 9 


A TRUE PARTY MAN 


CERTAIN elderly Bostonian has a reputation 
as one of the stanchest of Republicans. In 
fact, he is convinced that the G. O. P., like 

the king,‘‘can do no wrong.” The present days of in- 
surgency and schism within the body politic are to 
hima source of keen sorrow, and he loses no oppor- 
tunity, in spite of his more than threescore years 
and ten, to argue the intrinsic stability of party 
principles and to prove that every evil condition 
that has arisen in the land is attributable to the 
Democrats. 

The other day he had consigned all the Demo- 
crats to the thieves of Jericho and shown to his 
own satisfaction how safe are the reins of govern- 
ment in the hands of a Republican, when one of his 
listeners remarked smilingly: 

“There’s ——, your namesake in P——; you know 
the graft they discovered he’d been working while 
he was in office. He’s a Republican.” 

For an instant only the loyal Republican seemed 
subdued; then he brought his fist down on the 
table with a bang. 

“That old rascal? Why, he’s a Democrat at 
heart! He’s a Democrat at heart, I tell you!” 


ett oo 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 

A Mixed Puzzle: 1, Chimpanzee ; 2, hornet ; 3, tou- 
can; 4, smelt; 5, prune; 6, balsam. 

1. Loc-al, egotistic-al, unequ-al, loy-al, re-al, 
vit-al, patern-al, prejudici-al, pastor-al, pictori-al. 

2. Arno, nor. 

3. James Whitcomb Riley. 

4. 

5. 








. Clock, 
Hortense. 
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MAY FLOWERS 


BY THOMAS TAPPER 


The people talk of windy March 
And of the April showers, 
And how these two are sure to 


bring 
The welcome Maytime flowers. 


But I am sure that both these 
months 
Are failures as to weather, 
For every year they seem to get 
Most sadly mixed together. 


There’s rain in March and April 
wind ; 
The snowstorms get all twisted, 
Which makes it clear that Maytime 


flowers 


Come forth quite unassisted. 
se 


WHEN FATHER HUNG 
A MAY BASKET 


BY S. O. VERNON 


_JFOTHER was helping Marjorie make a 

M May basket. Robert was looking on 

with much interest, for he expected 

to share in the fun of hanging the basket a 

few evenings later. Father was sitting at the 
other side of the table, reading. 

When mother and Marjorie were putting the 
last bits of tissue paper in place, father laid 
his book on the table and looked over at the 
others. 

‘*Did I ever tell you about the adventure 
that I had one time when I went hanging May 
baskets ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No,’’ answered Marjorie. ‘‘Did you really 
hang May baskets when you were a boy?’’ 
And Robert broke in with, ‘*Please tell us 
about it now.’’ 

‘The adventure happened one May when I 
was a little older than you are, Robert,” 
went on father. ‘‘A party of us set out one 
night to hang May baskets to some young 
friends who lived over on the North Road, a 
mile or so away. My brother George and my 
sister Bessie were in the number, and two or 
three others. It was only twilight when we 
left home, and we cut through the old orchard 
above the house to avoid the road, where 
some one might see us. We came out on the 
North Road near the schoolhouse —’’ 

‘*‘Was that the red schoolhouse under the 
big willow, where you dropped stones on the 
roof during the magic-lantern show ?’’ asked 
Robert. 

‘The very one,’’ answered father, with a 
laugh. ‘‘The next house beyond it was the 
place where we were to hang the first May 
basket. A girl named Mollie lived there. It 
was arranged that the others should hide in 
the shadows by the roadside while I hung 
the basket. I left them there and slipped 
across the road and into the yard. Just as 
I reached the house, and before I could 
fasten the basket to the door knob, I heard 
footsteps inside and knew that some one was 
coming to the door. I didn’t dare to wait an 
instant, and, with the basket still in my hand, 
I turned and dashed round the corner of the 
house. 

‘“‘T heard the door open behind me and 
knew that some one had come out. I must 
hide somewhere, for of course it would not do 
to be caught, especially before I could hang 
the basket. The first hiding place that I saw 
was the rollway to the cellar, which stood 
open at the end of the house. I slipped down 
the stairs and crouched in the darkness of the 
cellar. The next moment Mollie’s father came 
to the rollway and slammed down the heavy 
door, and I was a prisoner. I started to ery 
out, but choked back the words. 

‘“*T didn’t like that dark cellar very well, 
and I knew that the rest of my party would 
be wondering what had become of me, so I 
waited only a minute or two before I tried to 
raise the door. It would not budge. Probably 
it had a padlock, like our cellar door at 
home, and Mollie’s father had snapped the 
lock when he closed the door, having no 
idea that I was inside. What could I do? I 
heard steps on the floor overhead, but I did 
not like the thought of calling to the family 
and confessing how I had allowed myself to 
be trapped. I sat there on a box and waited 
and waited and thought and thought for what 
seemed hours. At last there were no more 
sounds upstairs, and I felt sure that the 
family had gone to bed. Then I started to 
steal very quietly up the cellar stairs to the 
kitchen, and get out of the house unheard. 








The sky was pink as hawthorn bloom, that shining first of May, 

And little Betty rose betimes, and to herself did say, 

“No laggard will I be this morn, for when my tasks are done 

Then free am I to gather flow’rs and to my playmates run, 

For this is merry May Day, and upon the village green 

The children meet, with garlands gay, to choose and crown a queen.” 


So hither, yonder, Betty sprang, her holiday to earn; 

The porridge bowls must Betty wash, the butter she must churn; 
Must beat the feather beds, and then the covers neatly spread, 
And by no hand but Betty’s must her own pet lamb be fed. 

The chickens, too, and cooing doves—to feed them was her work. 
From task to task she singing sped. Not one did Betty shirk. 


Then eagerly she sallied forth, but scarce had reached the gate, 
When smote her ear a pleading cry: ‘‘O Betty, Betty! Wait!” 
*Twas Dicky boy who sobbing showed a finger held apart,— 

A tiny bleeding finger,—and at once with love-taught art 

She soothed the baby brother and his wounded finger bound, 
Nor left him till again in glee his laughter echoed round. 


DRAWN BY F. LILEY-YOUNG 
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““TIS YOU, DEAR BETTY, WE HAVE CHOSEN FOR OUR QUEEN!” 


‘‘Now I must haste indeed,’ quoth she, and tripped adown the lane, 
When Brother Jock called out to her, and Betty stopped again. 

“O sister! See how sad a.rent is in my doublet torn! 

I prithee let your needle’s work correct that of the thorn. 

Your nimble hands will quickly do this kindly deed for me, 

You'll still have many shining hours for merrymaking free.” 


Right willingly the little maid the woeful rent did mend. 

Who would not for a lad like Jock her labor gladly spend? 

Then once again she started out. (Thé sun was climbing high!) 

“Tl take,” she thought, ‘the path that runs old Goody’s cottage nigh, 
For blue her hill with violets, her field is flower strewn. 

Like gold the cowslips shine; yes, there I'll fill my basket soon!” 


But when the cottage she drew near, a voice called, ‘Will you bring 
To me, who lie here helpless, some cool water from the spring?” 
And Betty’s heart of pity then could hold no other thought 

Until the sparkling water to the sick dame she had brought. 

This done, the little maiden went with joy upon her way, 

And soon was plucking eagerly the flowers bright and gay. 


The pink-tipped daisy, primrose pale, and violets blue and white, 
Foxglove and harebell from the wood, she gathered with delight. 
And all the while she heard the birds right gayly chirp and sing, 

The clear-voiced cuckoo called to spread the joyful news of spring, 
The throstles fluted chants of love above their half-built nest. 

“I’ve flowers a-plenty,’’ Betty said. ‘I'll weave them now, and rest.” 


A butterfly, white-winged and frail, lit on a fragrant spray. 

“You fairy creature! You, like me, delight in flowery May!” 

A tiny field mouse scurried off, ‘What now? Is your home near? 
Poor frightened thing! I wish you knew that I am naught to fear!”’ 
Then Betty glimpsed a squirrel spry, that leaping reached the wood. 
‘‘Dear Bunny! When I come again I'll bring to you some food.” 


Thus softly talked the little maid, and wove her wreath the while. 
The face bent o’er her work was bright with radiant, happy smile, 
For she was thinking of her mates; of which should be the queen. 
“There’s Hildegarde. Her golden hair would grace the crown, I ween! 
There’s dancing Tess, whose nimble feet are light as thistledown; 
And merry Joan; now surely one of those will wear the crown.” 


But in upon her thoughts there broke a ringing, singing call. 

“Come, Betty, come!” And toward her trooped the village children all. 
“Oh, hasten, Betty, hasten! We will dance and sing and play! 

For everything is ready now, to crown the queen of May. 

Yes, everything is ready there, upon the village green; 

And ’tis you, 'tis you, dear Betty, we have chosen for our queen.” 





I knew the inside of the house pretty well, 
and thought that would be an easy thing 
to do. 

*‘T found my way to the cellar stairs all 
right and was nearly at the top of them,— 
how they creaked !—when what did I do but 
hit an empty keg that was standing on the 
stairs. It tipped over and rolled to the bottom. 
My, what a racket it made as it went bumpety- 
bump! down those stairs! In a second or two 
I heard steps, and before I could get back into 
the darkness of the cellar the door opened and 
there stood Mollie’s father with a lamp in his 
hand. It seemed that the rest of the family 
had gone to bed, but he had been reading in 
the front room. 

‘**What does this mean?’ he asked, when 
he saw me. ‘What have you been up to now, 
John Parcher ?’ 

***You see, I was going to hang a May 
basket for Mollie,’ I began, but he didn’t even 
let me finish. 

‘* *Tsn’t a cellar a new place for that?’ he 
asked. ‘And aren’t you out rather late for a 
youngster of your age?’ 

‘*And without giving me any chance to tell 
my story, he took me by the ear and hustled 
me through the kitchen and out of the door. 
You see, he was not very fond of me, on 
account of some of the pranks that I had been 
in. Just as the door closed behind me I heard 
some one giggling in the upper hall, and I 
knew that Mollie and her sister had got up to 
see what all the confusion was about. Then 
for, the first time I thought of the May basket 
that I had forgotten and left behind in the 
cellar. 

‘*When I got home—I guess I ran all the 
way—I found them all stirred up over my 


, | disappearance. The others supposed that I 


had hung the May basket before I ran round 
the corner of the house, and they had not seen 
where I went. They waited a while and then 
went on without me to hang the other bas- 
ke 

‘*And did Mollie find the basket that you 
left in the cellar?’’ asked Marjorie. 

‘*Yes, they found it there the next day, and 
when her father heard the whole story he was 
sorry that he had hustled me out of the house 
so roughly. Perhaps your mother can tell you 
more about that part of the story.’’ 

‘““Why, what does she know about it?’’ 
asked Marjorie. 

‘*Well, she ought to know a lot about it,’’ 


} |said father, with twinkling eyes, ‘‘for her 


name used to be Mollie Rogers. And now it 
is time for you to go to bed.’’ 


ee 
THE FOOLISH HEN 


BY NANNIE L. BONHAM 


s LEASE give mea piece of your bread, ’’ 

P said the cat to the old hen that was 

trying her best to eat a loaf of bread 

that was almost as big as she was. It was far 
more than she needed for herself. 

The old hen only ruffled up her feathers 
and clucked something that could not be un- 
derstood, so the poor, hungry cat had to go 
without. 

**Please give me a piece of your bread,’’ 
grunted the little pig. But the old hen only 
ruffled up her feathers, took her big loaf and 
turned off to one side where she thought she 
would not be bothered. 

**Please give me a piece of your bread,’’ 
said the pigeon, as it flew down from the 
fence right by her side. The old hen was 
getting very angry by this time. She flew at 
the pigeon, and scared the little thing out of 
the yard. 

‘*Please give me a piece of your bread,’’ 
said a big, old dog. The old hen only ruffied 
up her feathers, as usual, and started at the 
| big dog; but he did not mind that. ‘‘If you 
| will not give me a piece, I will take it all,’’ 
| he said, as he started toward the big loaf. 

The old hen seized the loaf of bread in her 
| mouth and started on a run, but the dog could 
| outrun her. She saw that she would have to 
| do something quick, so she spread her wings 
| and tried to fly over the fence. But just as she 

got to the top of the fence a little bird pecked 
| at the loaf; and away it went tumbling back to 
the ground ; and in her fright, instead of land- 
ing on the fence, she fell right into a barrel 
of water close by. 
| ‘The old hen called the cat to help her, she 
'ealled the pigeon to help her, she called the 
|dog to help her, and she even pleaded, ‘‘O 
| little bird, please help me! I am about to 
drown. ’’ 

They all worked as hard as they could to 
get her out, but they could not. Just as the 
poor old hen was about to sink to the bot- 
tom of the barrel of water, Farmer Perkins 
happened along and took her out, almost 
dead. 

The cat, the pig, the pigeon, the dog and 
the little bird all had a good feast off the old 
hen’s loaf, and it was a long time.before she 
was able to eat another crumb of bread. 
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ORAWN BY G. A. WILLIAMS 


THEN THERE WAS A FIGHT, OF COURSE, BUT THE OFFICERS WHIPPED 


FOWLER'S 


train left Grant’s Station, 

New Mexico, about midnight 
of March 28, 1898, one of the ex- 
press messengers roughly shook 
the shoulder of a man who lay 
asleep in the express car. This 
man, wide-awake in an instant, 
jumped up as he heard shots being fired, told 
the messengers to put out the lights, pulled 
his boots on, buckled his pistol belt about 
him and, rifle in hand, started toward the 
door. He was the express company’s guard, 
Charles L. Fowler, a resident of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

The subsequent proceedings of Fowler. were 
such that he carries to-day a handsome gold 
watch, chain and seal, presented by Wells 
Fargo & Co., as the inscription upon the 
watch says, ‘‘For fearless conduct.’’ But the 
truth is that Fowler showed other good quali- 
ties besides fearlessness. He proved himself 
resolute and persistent also. 

There was no moon visible that night, clouds 
obscured the sky, and as the train slackened 
speed and finally came to a stop Fowler was 
able to get out of the car without being noticed. 
Most of the gang that had ‘‘held up’’ the train 
seemed to be gathered round the engine, 
although back by the sleeping cars some one 
was keeping up a fusillade to terrorize the 
passengers. Fowler sat down under the side 
of the express car and waited. 

Presently three of the bandits came toward 
his car, walking on the other side of the train. 
As soon as he could see their outlines the 
guard began firing. He ‘‘got’’ a man. One of 
the robber’s companions helped him away; 
the other started shooting under the cars, 
hoping to ‘‘get’’ Fowler. 

Guard and outlaw stalked each other, Indian 
fashion, under and round the cars, for some mo- 
ments. Then the express messengers brought 
their guns into action, and the gang made off 
up the hillside. Guard and bandits had fired 
more than a hundred shots, —the station agent 
picked up the exploded cartridges the next day, 
—and the victory was with the defender. 

The assailants disposed of, the guard set out 
to search for the crew of the train, whom he 
feared had been killed. In one car a Pueblo 
Indian had squeezed himself under the water 
cooler, thinking himself hidden. The white 
passengers, equally scared, had crawled under 
the seats; all but one stout woman, who lay 
trembling and groaning in the aisle. When 
Fowler appeared, they thought him one of 
the gang, and collapsed completely. Finally the 
guard found the engineer, who had jumped on 
the last car as the train pulled away from 
Grant’s Station. 

It was when it stopped at that place that the 
train had been ‘‘held up.’’ The engineer had 
dodged the bandits, but they had forced the 
fireman to start the train and to stop it when 
out of sight. of the station, shooting him in the 
knee by way of reward. The engineer now 
backed the train to Grant’s and picked up 
the rest of the crew, who had been left on the 
platform, and the east-bound mail resumed its 
interrupted run. . 

Fowler stayed at Grant’s. His business with | 
the robbers had only just begun. | 

At Grant’s he could get no help, for the few | 
inhabitants thereabouts were Indians and | 
Mexican sheep herders ; but he had telegraphed 
the news of the ‘‘holdup’’ to his superiors, and 
at three o’clock in the morning a special train 
brought him two Navajo Indian ‘‘trailers’’ and 
three Americans. On another special train 
came General Superintendent Wells, accom- 
panied by an officer. Mr. Wells put the six 
men under command of Fowler, and told him 
to ‘‘follow the bandits as long as there is 
anything to follow.’’ 

It would take a page of this paper to tell in 
detail the events of the next seven days. On 
the second day out, Fowler was joined by al 
deputy sheriff, Francisco Vijil, who stayed by | 
him to the end; but three of his posse, men | 
unused to hardship and mounted on slow | 


Ji after the east-bound mail 











WATCH 


horses, proved more hindrance 
than help. 

The trail led through swollen 
streams and over snow-covered 
mountain passes. Following it 
was bitter work for men who 
could not bear to be wet and cold 
and hungry. So after three days 
Fowler told four of his saddle-sore, dispirited 
party to go back. He and Vijil and the two 
Indians kept on. 

As the posse approached Arizona the bandits 
began to be heard from, at ranches and sheep- 
herding stations where .they had stopped for 
food. There had been five concerned in the 
attack, but one had gone off by himself. One 
of the four was reported to have a lame leg; 
that was the man Fowler had shot. They all 
rode stolen horses. Fowler recovered two, 
which had been exchanged for fresh mounts. 

Now the pursuers were getting into the 
outlaws’ own country, where, whether from 
motives of friendship or fear, almost anyone 
would give the criminals warning. To guard 
against this, Fowler and Vijil made prisoner 
of every suspicious character they met, and 
took him along. Unfortunately, one of the 
suspicious characters got away. 

That took the heart out of the Indians. 
They had lost the trail, anyhow. If, as now 
seemed likely, the ‘‘holdup’’ men had been told 
about the officers, the chances were that ‘‘gold 
and glory’’ could not be won by a capture; 
for, with wood, water and grass almost every- 
where, the hunted men could keep moving for 
an indefinite time. So the Indians left—and 
took all the horses with them. 

But at this very time, when things looked 
most hopeless, reinforcements came to Fowler 
and Vijil in the persons of two seasoned offi- 
cers, who had been sent by the chief of the 
express company’s secret service to meet them 
and help them out. Two horses were found. 
The four officers slipped away to a quiet 
mountain camp near by, where they could rest 
for the night and talk over the situation. 

And here, the next morning,—because -it 
was a secluded spot, just such a resting place 
as they also coveted,—the four outlaws rode 
right into the officers’ hands! The rascals 
were fairly in the camp before they realized 
the posse. Then there was a fight, of course, 
but the officers whipped. 

One of the bandits was killed. Another, 
severely wounded, was saved for the peniten- 
tiary. Two got away and left the country. The 
fifth man was captured later on in Utah. That 
gang ‘‘held up’”’ no more trains. 

But all this would not have come to pass 
and Fowler would not have earned his watch 
had he given up when the fatigued four did, 


or had he joined the discouraged Indians and | 


gone back to town. True, luck seemed to favor 
him at the last—but that was because he was 
on the spot. He had kept on ‘‘as long as there 
was anything to follow.’’ 


a 


AN ECONOMICAL ICE BOX 


CCORDING to the Christian Herald, an 
A inventive Dane has contrived a substi- 
tute for refrigerators with ice in them— 
namely, boxes cooled by running water. His in- 
vention has proved so popular that in all the 
newer sections of Copenhagen the apartment 
houses are constructed so as to make use of it. 


The iceless refrigeration is accomplished by 
conducting all the cold water that enters the 
house from the city mains through pipes at 
the back of the box. Since a great deal of 
water is drawn during the day, the refriger- 
ators remain fresh and cool. 

_ If the invention proves to be what it prom- 
ises, it will come into general use throughout 
the world, for ice, which used to be considered 
a luxury, is now a necessity, and its price is 
often so high as to make it a matter of some 
anxiety to housekeepers. 

_ The name of the Dane was not mentioned 
in the dispatch from Copenhagen, says the 
Herald in conclusion, but if his plan of refrig- 
eration works as he expects, his praise will be 
sung round the earth. 
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For 200,000 Miles 


John W. Bate, the 
builder of Mitchells, 
stands for lifetime cars. 
So we aim to have 
Mitchells give 200,000 
mile service. Two Mitch- 
ells already have proved 
that they can do that. 


To this end we have 
doubled our margins of 
safety in the past three 
years. Our standard now 
in every part is 100 per 
cent over-strength. 


Never before have cars 
built like Mitchells been 
built at Mitchell prices. 


Let your Mitchell 
dealer show you what 
this means. Ask him for 
a list of great engineers 
who selected the Mitch- 
ell because of its endur- 
ance. 


You will certainly 
choose the car they 
chose, if you buy in the 
Mitchell class. 


$4,000,000 in Extras 


Mitchells have a 
wealth of features which 
other cars omit. On this 
year’s output these ex- 
tras cost us about 
$4,000,000. 


There are 31 valuable 
features which most 
other cars omit. Things 
like a power tire pump, 
for instance. 


There are cantilever 
springs which have 
never broken. There 
are oversize steering 


parts, built of Chrome- 
Vanadium. There 
is 24 per cent added 
luxury over our last 
year models. 


All of these extras are 
paid for by savings, due 
to our wonderful factory 
efficiency. John W. 
Bate’s methods, in the 
past few years, have cut 
our factory cost in two. 


- The added luxury is paid 


for by savings made in 
our new body plant. 


An Amazing $1150 Six 


You will see this year a new 
Mitchell Six—Mitchell Junior. 
It has 40 horsepower and a 120- 
inch wheelbase. But it sells for 
$1150 at factory. No other car 
around that price comes any- 
where near its value. 


Yet the larger Mitchell is 
sold on the same basis. And it 
comes in all styles of bodies. 


You will find no other car 
which gives you, in these ways, 


what you get in the Bate-built 
Mitchell. 





TWO SIZES 

| Mitchell ary een ene: 
and a highly-developed 48-horse- 

| power motor. 

E Price $1460 f.0.b. Racine 


_ Mitchell Junior-¢,,5; "sense" 
= lines, with 120-inch wheelbase and a 
— 40-horsepower motor—'4-inch smaller 


= re. 
‘Price $1150 f.0.b. Racine 


Also six styles of enclosed and convertible 
bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 
0 











MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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A KITTEN AND ATROUT HOOK 


HE mistress of a 
| Catskill board- 
ing house owns 
some fine Angora cats, 
and sometimes sells one of 
them for a high price. There 
are boarders, however, who 
object to cats—even to the 
fluffy descendants of Asi- 
atic beauties. So it has 
seemed a good plan to have 
a cats’ residence, or cattery, 
where, within an inclosed 
yard, the Angoras can trou- 
ble no one. 

The boarding house is 
near the famous Beaver Kill 
River, and in later May 
there are always a few trout 
fishermen who make this 
pleasant hostelry their head- 
quarters. Thus, early in the 
season, when there are few boarders, the wire 
door of the cattery is left open and the cats 
wander at their will. 

One May a beautiful ‘‘silver-tip’’ mother, 
named Lady, romped back and forth on the 
porches with her family of three fluffy kittens. 
The kittens had the longest and silkiest of fur, 
each with a dainty neck ruff, and their tails 
promised to rival the great waving plume of 
their mother. One was named Wander, another 
Bear, because he was supposed to look like a 
little grizzly, and a pudgy bunch of purest 
white had the name of Lassie. 

Although Lassie was as fat as a possum, she 
was a born gymnast. She would dance all the 
way across the porch in eager chase after a 
house fly, with her fluffy paws beating the air, 
and sometimes leap twice her pudgy length 
upward. She could make flying leaps over 
both her brothers that would have gained her 
a prize in-any kitten hurdle race. At her 
liveliest she was nothing less than a furry 
spiral of curvettings and back somersaults. 

One day after dinner a fisherman prepared 
his rod for the sport 


of the afternoon. a. be ee 















And for fear that 
the kittens should 
get hurt with the 
flies, and wishing 
to linger on the 
porch, he pushed 
his rod high into 
the Virginia creep- 
er that covered the 
front of the porch ; 
but he had barely 
taken his chair 
when a gust of 
wind shook the 
vines and dislodged 
the rod. It fell out- 
ward to the grass 
below, with the flies 
fluttering through 
the air. Instantly 
a bunch of white 
darted from under the porch, and 
Lassie had one of the trout flies in 
her mouth. 

The next three minutes was a med- 
ley of a frantic angler, a more frantic 
kitten, and such yowlings and spit- 
tings as can be imagined. At last the 
fisherman captured the kitten and 
found that the sharp hook was deeply 
embedded in her mouth. He cut the 
snell of the fly away ; but the kitten must have 
been suffering cruelly, for she would not allow 
any straining at the hook. 

There were complications. The mistress of 
the house had gone to Roscoe, a railway town 
six miles away, and was not expected back 
until late in the afternoon. The angler tried 
to turn amateur surgeon, but any attempt to 
remove the hook transformed the bunch of fur 
into a bunch of sharp claws and teeth. Lassie 
needed a real surgeon, and the angler wisely 
decided to take her to one. 

But the team had gone with Lassie’s mis- 
tress to the railway town, and there was left 
in the stable only a slow-footed and ancient 
mare. However, Lassie must have a doctor, 
and the farm boy harnessed the mare into a 
sorry excuse for a buckboard and volunteered 
his services as driver. As the kitten had a 
trout fly in her jaw, it was appropriate that, 
in the lack of a suitable basket, a fishing creel 
should be chosen for her ambulance. 

With the kitten in the creel, the relief expe- 
dition was halfway to the railway town when 
it met the mistress of the boarding house. The 
angler can never forget the pain on the good 
woman’s face when she heard what had hap- 
pened. She thought that the kitten would let 
her take out the hook, but she did not really 
know what sharp claws Lassie owned. 

“T’ll have to give it up!’ exclaimed the 
lady, after a few moments of desperate trial. 
‘*You will have to take her to a doctor. But 
don’t let him use chloroform; I’ve read that 
chloroform always kills kittens. ’’ 

The angler wondered what brave surgeon 


SHE THOUGHT 
THAT THE 
KITTEN WOULD 
LET HER TAKE 
OUT THE HOOK 


‘Qy Ladd Plumley 





LASSIE WAS A BORN GYMNAST 


GALLAGHER 


SLIPPED HERSELF FROM THE 


would tackle the hook 
as it ought to be tackled 


A , thing. However, he made 
no comment; and the farm 
boy drove on. 

At the house to which he 
had been directed, the angler 
was,told that the doctor was 
not expected back for many 
hours. Another physician, 
suggested by the farm boy, 
was also away, and no one 
knew when he would return. 
There were but three doctors 
in the town, and the angler’s 
heart sank as the old mare 
was pulled up before the last 
chance. Fortunately, the third 
physician was eating a belated 
dinner. 

Country doctors meet many 
emergencies, and it is seldom that their ingenu- 
ity fails them. When the doctor was told about 
his little patient in the creel, he smiled. 

**T love animals,’’ he said. ‘‘We won’t have 
to use chloroform. Let me see—yes! I think I 
have an idea. Bring the creel into my office. 
You’ll have to hold the cat.’’ 

‘“Then you must. get out your sticking 
plaster and arnica,’’ remarked the fisherman. 

‘*T think not,’’ said the doctor, as he stepped 
to the corner and lifted down a heavy over- 
coat. ‘‘Let me take my patient. I’ll put her 
into the sleeve of the coat and pin her in with 
safety pins, so that only her head will be out. 
Then I think you’ll have no trouble in holding 
her.’? 

If the angler should ever meet with an acci- 
dent up in that country, he hopes he will have 
Lassie’s kind-hearted and skillful doctor to 
attend him. Five minutes after the little cat 
had been securely pinned into the sleeve of 
the overcoat the hook had been cut out. True, 
the folks of the town must have heard Miss 
| Lassie’s uplifted and complaining yowls for a 
considerable distance; but her cries 
seemed to be due more to indignation 
at not being able to use her claws than 
to any considerable pain. 

Then came a surprise. The surgeon 
had shut the window and closed the 
door of his office in the belief that when 
the kitten was released she would bolt 
almost anywhere ; but it was the sweet- 
est-tempered and most gentle of little 
Jj Angoras that slipped herself from the 
¥ coat sleeve. She sat on the angler’s lap 
and purred and 
purred in supreme 
content. And when 
she was once again 
within the creel, 
she curled herself 
into a silky plump 
ball and slept near- 
ly all of the way 
home. 

As the old mare 
plodded up to the 
porch, an anxious 





SEARS 


little group waited. 
- re And as the buck- 
a board came to rest, 
Lassie’s mistress 
IT WAS THE MOST GENTLE OF 
LITTLE ANGORAS THAT stepped forward. 


‘*Tt’s all right !’’ 
exclaimed the an- 
gler. ‘‘The hook is 
out, and the patient is fast asleep. The doctor 
says there will be no complications whatever, 
and that you needn’t be particular even about 
her food.’’ 

e ¢ 


QUEER FOOD 


TRANGE foods, such as potato flour, arti- 
ficial protein cakes, green bone-dust prep- 
arations, tabloid soups, pudding powders 

and other unusual things, have come into use 
during the war, says a writer in the New 
York Sun, and their adoption serves to remind 
us that much good food material is neglected 
in ordinary use. Only a few people eat snails; 
most of us would starve amidst plenty of 
locusts; and the thought of snakes as food 
would give those who call themselves civilized 
the shudders. 

But unusual food, once become familiar, is 
often relished. Col. Roosevelt got the best work 
from his men on his African expedition by 
promising them raw steaks from slaughtered 
rhinoceroses and hippopotamuses. Capt. Bart- 
lett, who carried Stefansson to the arctic 
waters, found raw polar bear flesh more appe- 
tizing than anything he had eaten at home. 

Frenchmen eat snails, rats are sold in the 
Chinese markets, and dog steaks cost there 
more than mutton. Some arctic tribes prefer 
to have their fish decomposed before eating 
them, and even then perhaps they smell no 
worse than Limburger or Brie cheese. South 
Americans eat lizards, and mares’ milk is a 
favorite Russian beverage. Truly, ‘‘there is 
no accounting for tastes. ’’ 


COAT SLEEVE 





without using some- | 
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URE as its whiteness 
gests —refreshing in its 
cleansing qualities — there 
is more than ordinary sat- 
isfaction in the use of 


FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 


Skillfully made of the choicest mate- 
rials, Fairy Soap offers—for 5 cents 
a cake — quality which cannot be 
excelled at any price. 


THE WK. FAIR BANK company 


‘‘Have you alittle Fairy in your home?’’ 
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LONG-LIFE 


BICYCLE TIRES 


ASTES and needs differ. 

In buying a bicycle tire, a 
studded tread may appeal most 
strongly to you, while some one 
else may have a decided prefer- 
ence for a gridiron. 


For this reason, you are offered a 
CHOICE when you buy KOKOMO 
Bicycle Tires. There is a variety of 
styles and prices—seven splendid 
tires —each the best tire we know 
how to build at its price. 


All KOKOMO Tires are good. And no 
matter which of the seven you choose 
you may be sure that you'll get a 
generous return for your money. 


There has been no advance in the price 
of KOKOMO Bicycle Tires. There 
will be no advance if we can avoid 
it. When buying a new bicycle, 
see that it has KOKOMO 
Tires. When buying fires, 
ask for KOKOMO. 


Nia 


4 


CHOOSE: 


EVERLASTER - - each $5.00 
KOKOMO KORD - each $5.00 
NO. 13 SPECIAL - - each $4.25 
STICK TIGHT each $3.75 DEFENDER each $3.25 
OXFORD ach $2.50 PIONEER each $2.25 


KOKOMO RUBBER CO., Kokomo, Ind. 


A Leader For More Than Twenty Years 
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Time Is Here! 


Spring has come. The roads 
and streets are ready for the 
tires of your bicycle. All over 

the country girls 

td and boys are riding 

xf out into the fresh, 
at free sunshine. 









Are you one of 
them? If 
not, go to 
the bicy- 
cle shop 
to-day 
and look over the brand new 
up-to-the-minute bicycles of the 
famous Columbia Line. 


An inspection of them will convince 
you that the bicycle you should ride is 
a Columbia. Glossy and handsomely 
finished they are—clean .lined and 
graceful, swift-wheeled, strong and 
perfect in every detail. 


Columbia bicycles have always been 
the leaders. Your father knows this. 
He probably rode one. 


Half the fun would be lost if you let 
the summer pass without a Columbia 
bicycle. Your dealer has one wait- 
ing for you now. Makeup your mind 
to own it. 





The new catalog shows 
the wide rangeof models 
and prices. Write for it. 

WESTFIELD 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Department 
48 
Westfield 






























Complete Control 
In Your Pedals 


FoR quick or gradual action—the Corbin 

Duplex! At any time, in any place—the 
Corbin Duplex! On street and road, hill and 
dale, wherever and whenever control is re- 
quired, put your trust in the dead sure grip 
of the famous 





DUPLEX COASTER BRAKE 


There is no i ion to this stat it. The 
Corbin Duplex has built up its enviable reputation 
and universal popularity on the strength of its day- 
in-day-out dependable service. 

You do not want any brake other than the best 
brake on that bicycle of yours and there is no need 
to experiment. The Corbin Duplex has shown what 
it can do and what it has shown has been sufficient 
to convince the majority of bicyclists that it is the 
most satisfactory brake on the market 

**Corbin Control Means Safety Assured’’ 

Catalog on Request 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
212 High Street New Britain, Conn. 
Branches: New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Makers of Corbin-Brown Speedometers 














| THE FIRST 








course the first to establish permanently the | 
English race and English institutions on this | 
side of the Atlantic, but there were white set- | 
tlers in Virginia on the banks of the James | 
eighty years before them. | 

To the energetic and adventurous Lucas 
Vasquez de Aylion belongs the credit for the | 
earliest settlement of Jamestown. This man | 
coger Von n syed 
Domingo, which within thirty years of its | 


populous and prosperous colony. He possessed 
the tireless activity and the eager ambition 
that animated so many of his countrymen in 
that golden age of Spanish history. 

After making a voyage of exploration that 
took him to South Carolina, he visited Spain 
and got from the king—Charles V—a royal 
patent granting him the right to explore farther 
and colonize the lands to the northward. It 
was expressly provided, at Ayllon’s suggestion, 
that the natives of the country were not to be 
enslaved. 

In June, 1526, he set sail from Santo Do- 
mingo with three ships and a party of six | 
hundred persons, men and women, including | 
several priests and physicians. 

He took with him also no less than a hundred | 





times as large as that which Christopher New- 
port brought over in 1607, and much more 
completely fitted out. 

Ayllon touched the mainland a little farther | 
north of the place that he had formerly visited. | 


the low sandy coast; but Ayllon built a small | 


the shore, and, having transferred men and 
stores from the wrecked vessel, kept on again | 
northward. | 

It was stipulated in his patent that he should | 
explore carefully any passage leading west- 
ward, for the men of that day still believed | 
that the East Indies lay not far beyond the | 
New World, and that a water route thither | 


the Chesapeake was reached, Ayllon turned | 
westward and sailed slowly up the James River. 

Like the Englishmen who were to follow 
him eighty years later, he was charmed with 
the beauty of the country, and felt that he 
could not hope to find a better spot for his 
colony. The exact spot he selected cannot | 
to-day be identified; but from the descriptions 
of it that remain it is clear that it was in the 
immediate vicinity of Jamestown, perhaps on 
the very island itself. 

The settlement was given the name of San | 
Miguel. The work, mostly carried on by the | 
negro slaves Ayllon had brought with him, | 
went forward slowly. The same malarial fevers 
that later thinned the ranks of the English 
settlers began to rage as autumn advanced. 
Ayllon himself fell sick, and died October 18. 
Before the houses were finished winter set in 
—a bitter winter for that latitude, for men 
died of the cold. 

Dissensions also rose among the colonists. 
One party rose against the men to whom the | 
dying Ayllon had committed his authority, 
and imprisoned them. The Indians were so | 
badly treated that they revenged themselves 
| by killing several of the settlers. The slaves 
| also rose in rebellion and set fire to the house 
| of Gines Dongel, who had usurped the govern- 
|ment. There was sickness, suffering, famine, 
| death. 











| At last came a counter-revolution and a/ 
sharp bit of fighting. Doncel and his party 
were defeated and the men whom they held in 

| confinement were released. Doncel was killed 
| and some of his chief supporters were executed. 

| By this time the enthusiasm of what colonists 

| were left had naturally enough evaporated. 

| With the coming of spring they determined 
to abandon the ill-starred settlement of San 

Miguel. They attempted to take the body of | 

Ayllon with them for interment at Santo Do- | 

mingo, but the vessel that bore it was lost on | 

| the voyage, and the first settler of Virginia | 
found his grave at the bottom of the Atlantic. | 

Only one hundred and fifty of the six hundred ' 

who had left Santo Domingo returned thither | 

alive. | 
It is interesting to speculate on the changes | | 
that might have been wrought in American | 
history had the Spanish settlement of James- | 
town been successful and permanent. No doubt | 
it is fortunate that it was not so, but whatever | 
was the ill fortune of Ayllon and the unwor- | 
thiness of some of his party, it is pleasant to | 
think that the first Virginian was a brave and | 
high-minded man, one of the honorable figures 














in the not always honorable story of Spanish 
colonization in America. | 


HO were the first settlers of James- | 
\ \ town ? Capt. John Smith and the others | 3 


who came with him in 1607 were of | ' 


discovery by Columbus had already become a , 


Standards 


In rural communities clusters 
of mail delivery boxes at the 
crossroads evidence Uncle 
Sam’s postal service. Here the 
neighbors trudge from their 
_homes—perhaps a few yards, 
perhaps a quarter mile or so— 


horses. The expedition was more than ad for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, still 


One of his vessels was promptly wrecked on the service rendered by its mail 
craft—a sort of pinnace—from the trees along carriers is necessarily restricted, 


as the country dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell System 
began to link up the farmhouse 





must exist. Accordingly, when the mouth of | with the neighboring towns and 





of Service 


villages. One-fourth of the 
10,000,000 telephones in the 
Bell System are rural. They 
reach more places than there 
are post offices. Along the 
highways and private lanes the 
telephone poles lead straight up 
to the farmer's door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in winter, 
nor grope along dark roads at 
night for friendly news or aid 
in time of trouble. Right in the 
heart of his home is his tele- 
phone. It is the American 
farmer's key to the outside 


world, and in no other country 
is it found. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











& THOUSANDS 
UPON THOUSANDS OF 
HEALTHY BOYS & GIRLS EAT 


Grape-Nuts 


AND CREAM EVERY 
MORNING BECAUSE 
WISE MOTHERS KNOW 


“There’s a Reason” 
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DE LUE'S GOLDEN GIANT 
SWEET CORN 
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The most important horticultural rr of recent 

the only Silver Medal ever given , A Massachuse' 

Society for novelty and excellence in Sweet Corn. 

= DE LUE’S = Sone is the ag = of eleven years’ selection by Dr. 
De Lue of mn, Mass., from the product of “Howling ° 

sith “Golden Bantam 

With its 12 to 16-rowed ears it gives nearly four times the yield per acre 

that the Golden Bantam does its smaller 8-rowed ears. The stalks 


To introduce DE Sas ane GOLDEN 
Tpackets to any one customer—postpaid 
and possessions. 


years. Awarded 
tts Horticultural 


are short and frequently produce two ears each. 
Its orange golden color is richer; it is more delicious in flavor and is 


GIANT we offer a limited ot more than in 
kernels each at 25 cents the packet—n 
anywhere yy the United States 


Our 110-page Annual Catalog and Gardeners’ Guide, 
450 illustrations, several colored plates and cultural 
directions, will be mailed on application. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 


New England's Leading Seed Store for Nearly 100 Years 


51 and 52 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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printed for circulation among his friends, 

Oliver W. Norton, a veteran of the Civil 
War who at the beginning of his military 
career was brigade bugler to Gen. Daniel 
Butterfield’s command, included a bit of his- 
torical information that is of too wide an 
interest to be allowed to remain in such com- 
parative obscurity. 

It is, moreover, of unusual interest to-day, 
when camps are again the dwelling places of 
thousands and the call of the bugle is heard 
the length and breadth of the country. 

Gen. Butterfield had ability as a musician 
in addition to his ability as an army organizer ; 
he especially delighted in the invention of 
bugle calls. 

Perhaps the most interesting as well as the 
most beautiful of these calls is taps, which, 
according to the authoritative story of the 
general’s bugler, came into existence in the 
following manner. 

In the month of July, 1862, the Army of 
the Potomac rested in camp at Harrison’s 
Landing, a point on the James River in 
Virginia. It was im- 
mediately after the 
seven days of fight- 
ing before Rich- 
mond. The losses 
had been heavy, and 
the army was re- 
cruiting its strength 
after the long strug- 
gle. 

Day and night the 
long, winding val- 
— ley and the hills on 
GEN. DANIEL BUTTERFIELD ither side echoed 
to the bugle calls 
that marked the rhythm of the camp life. 
The scene was more of peace than war, in 
spite of military duties and trappings; the 
many vacant places in the ranks, to which 
the new army had not yet become accustomed, 
and the sobering sense of a long-impending 
struggle that was born of the early reverses 
from which they had just suffered, put the 
soldiers at the close of each day into a state 
of meditation not untouched with sadness. 

The old order for ‘‘lights out,’’ which had 
been inherited from the earliest West Point 
memories, sounded a discordant and unsuit- 
able note to the sensitive, musical ear of the 
general. 

He immediately began turning over in his 
mind such musical phrases as seemed to him 
to convey the suggestion of the peace and quiet 
of the camp—of rest after labor. Perhaps the 
spirit of the hour in which that immortal 
musical phrase was born might be more per- 
fectly expressed as a sense of pause—some- 
thing related to the words of Shelley: 


All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in the storm’s portentous pause. 


I a book of personal letters and memorials 





Having settled upon a combination of notes 
that seemed to him to be in tune with the 
sentiment of a sleeping camp of soldiers, he 
summoned his bugler, Norton, and began to 
teach him the new eall, whistling the notes 
over many times, and correcting their time 
and phrasing. At last, satisfied with the result, 
he jotted the notes down with a pencil on the 
back of an old envelope. 

That same night Butterfield’s own brigade 
were the first to listen to the lingering refrain 
of the new call, and the next morning the 
buglers of other camps near by—for its music 
had carried far among the hills — began to 
inquire as to its meaning and to ask permis- 
sion to learn it. Wherever it was heard it 
arrested immediate attention and lingered in 
the memory. It passed from army corps to 
army corps with great rapidity, and was 
finally substituted by general orders for the 
old ‘‘lights-out’’ call and printed in the army 
regulations. 

Its use in the military burial service, both 
by veterans of the war and by the United 
States regular army, has added greatly to the 
tenderness of its associations. There are few 
musical phrases in the world held in deeper. 
reverence ; its sounding to-day will hush the 
noisiest and most boisterous throng. 


* * * * * 


Gen. Daniel Butterfield was born in Utica, New 
York, October 31, 1831. He was graduated from 
Union College in 1849, and joined the Seventy-first 
Regiment of New York in 1851. In 1860 he had 
risen to the rank of colonel of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment, which he led to Washington in April, 1861. 

For his efficiency as an organizer he was rapidly 
promoted, and took part in many of the most im- 
portant engagements of the war. His brigade was 
one of the most famous of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and his personal bravery endeared him to 
his own soldiers. After the war his organizing 
powers were frequently called into requisition for 
#reat public parades and exhibitions. He died at 
Cold Spring, New York, July 17, 1901. 

After the war, Oliver Norton lived in Chicago, 
where he was one of the pioneers in the tin-plate 
industry.—The Editors. 
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With Kodak and Brownie 


You can get more and more fun from your 
in-door and your out-door sports. Pictures 
of your friends and your pets and the places 
you visit make fun in the taking and you will 


always enjoy the pictures as you look over 


the Kodak album. 


And with the folding Kodaks or folding 


Brownies you can make an autographic record 
—write the date and title on the film at the 


time of exposure. 


All Dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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The Kind 


Soldiers Wear 


A well-known magazine 
writer was addressing some 
banqueters on his war experi- 
ences. He glanced at his wrist 
watch, and some one laughed. 


“Gentlemen,” said he, “I have 
seen thousands of men doing 
deeds of heroism daily such 
as noné of you here has ever 
dreamt of. And, gentlemen, 
every one of those men wore 
a wrist watch.” 


The Ingersoll “ Radiolite ” 
Strap Watch is a soldier’s 
watch—a man’s watch—and 
a real live boy’s watch. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of them 
are in use by soldiers, sports- 
men, and active, manly boys. 


$ 4 RADIOLITE 


Strap Watch 


The Ingersoll Radio- 
lite Strap Watch is the 
handiest of all the In- 
gersolls for boys. It 
tells time on the dark- 
est night, its hands 
and figures being made 
of a new substance 
containing genuine ra- 
dium, which glows ten 
years or more. 


Go to a dealer’s and see one— 
and all the other Ingersolls, 
from $1.35 to $6—for men, boys, 
girls and women. There’s a 
display board showing twelve 
of them in his store. 





























The Penalty 


of Corns 


No need now to waste 
time soaking your feet 
so often. Nor run the 
risk of paring. 


LUE-JAY plasters have ended 

millions of corns. This very 

night thousands of people 
will say goodbye to painful corns 
forever. Touchy corns are need- 
less, even foolish. 

Blue-jay brings instant relief. 
And in 48 hours the average corn 
is gone. Only a few stubborn ones 
require a second or third treat- 
ment. 

A Blue-jay plaster, with its heal- 
ing wax, is applied in a jiffy. No 
soreness, no inconvenience. The 
pain is not temporarily eased, as 
with paring. There is no danger, 
as with harsh liquids. Decide to 
join the happy crowd tonight 
which has won freedom the Blue- 
jay way. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





Blue: jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


15c and 25c at Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion =. 
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rated w 7 paper for all the family. 

Its ieee price is bay a year, in advance, 

petnding 5 —- prepaid to any address in the 

nite 8, $2.26 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

paw by Thtered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver a through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
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by us, the date after the address on your paper 
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Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your Lan ag issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
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to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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THE INSECT PERIL 


WRITER in an ‘English journal has 
suggested that the next great war will 
be between man and the insect world. 
This war would be waged not only on 
insects that actually attack man him- 
self, but also on all those winged or 

creeping things that are his enemies in less direct 

ways—those species that, to use the writer’s 
phrase, ‘‘exist at the expense of human progress 
and happiness.” 

We all shudder with horror at the thought of a 
scorpion or of a centipede, although few of us ever 
see one of them, but we do not shudder enough at 
the thought of the untold millions of disgusting 
things that we are putting up with all the time. 
Perhaps it is unfortunate for us that many of these 
harmful, and even death-dealing, insects are very 
small. If they were as large as they are bad_ we 
should soon rid ourselves of them. When we see 
the house fly or the mosquito hugely magnified, 
we realize at once that, compared with them struc- 
turally, the tiger is a charming and beautiful thing; 
but we go away and forget the magnified picture 
and submit to the original of it. 

The death toll that vermin have caused in the 
present war has so enforced its lesson that the 
world has roused itself to clean things up. The 
knowledge that certain insects were disgusting 
and unclean did not seem to be sufficient reason 
for action, but the knowledge that these same 
insects are quite as dangerous as so many bullets 
is a stronger argument. 

England has to thank the militant suffragettes 
who came under arrest for one thing at least—the 
clamor they raised on their release with regard to 
the vermin that they had encountered in English 
prisons. 

The extermination of these pests is a duty that 
the world faces—a righteous crusade in which we 
should all join. The scientists will tell us the best 
way to wage the fight, but scientific methods must 
be reinforced by a public opinion that will cease 
to tolerate unclean dwellings, stagnant pools, un- 
covered tanks, accumulations of exposed filth, and 
everything else that invites vermin and menaces 
human beings. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


OR three days Phyllis watched with a 
constantly growing wonder. On the 
fourth she cornered Sarah Ruth as she 
was clearing the upper hall. 

“T can’t stand it one moment longer!” 
she declared. “If you don’t satisfy my 
curiosity you will have a case of nervous prostra- 
tion on your hands. Sarah Ruth, how in the world 
do you know so many people at the ends of the 
earth? Do you like housework now? And, Sarah 

Ruth Osborn, don’t you want to go to college any 

more?” 

“The answer,” Sarah Ruth replied, “is Miss 
Joanna Chesley.” 

“T asked you a polite question,” Phyllis re- 
torted. 

Sarah Ruth laughed softly. “It was two years 
ago when you were here, wasn’t it?” she said 
reminiscently. ‘And I was about as rebellious and 
unhappy as anyone could be. Of course I had the 
children, and deep down in my heart I knew that 
they were my duty, not college. But I persuaded 
myself that daddy could get some one to take 
care of them and give me my chance. I hated 
housework. And I had great dreams of what I 
could do when I had an income. Then Miss Joanna 
came for a visit. She hypnotized me until one day 
I poured it out to her. And then she gave me the 
hardest blow of my life. 

**No, you wouldn’t,’ she said bluntly. ‘If you 
had an income you wouldn’t do anything with it.’ 

***Why not?’ I gasped. 

** “Because you don’t share the things you have,’ 
she retorted, ‘and anyone who isn’t sharing what 
she has can’t be trusted to share any bigger thing. 
No, I’m not going to tell you what or how. You’ve 
got a mind somewhere about you. Use it.’ ” 

Sarah Ruth’s eyes were dancing now. 

“TI was mad,” she confessed ; “hopping mad! It 
lasted three days. Then I took up the challenge. I 
was making blackberry jam, but thinking a lot 
more about what Miss Joanna had said than about 
the jam, when suddenly I remembered something 
she had mentioned once about jellies for sick 
people. I marched into her room with four glasses. 

“*You can have them for your old sick people, 
but you’ll have to take them home,’ I said.” 

“What did she say?” Phyllis asked. 

“She said, ‘Good for you, Sarah Ruth!’ ” 

Sarah Ruth sprang from the window seat, pulled 
Phyllis to the end of the hall and threw open a 
closet door. Inside was a miniature county fair— 
preserves and canned vegetables, a rag rug, hold- 
ers, several yards of tatting, flower seeds, rolls of 
silk scraps, doll clothes, jigsaw puzzles and a 
flower box. 

“The children have caught the fever, too, you 
see. Miss Joanna helped us find places for things 
at first, but she soon gave us orders to go ahead 
ourselves. It’s wonderful the way things and people 
fit in. Phyllis, I haven’t thought of college for five 
months, not once!” 

“T believe you, Sarah Ruth,” Phyllis replied. 
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“Has Somethi en ¥ 


LACIER National Park has the 
(; Alpine grandeur of Switzerland 

—on a far bigger scale. See its 
towering mountains, glaciers, sky- 
land lakes, cascades and streams. 
Ride horseback to the heights, motor 
or travel trails afoot. Modern hotels, 
Alpine chalets, tepee camps. Vaca- 
tions, $1 to $5 per day. 

Stop off at Glacier Park en route to 
Spokane, the beautiful Lake Chelan 
region—campers’ paradise—Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Astoria, Van- 
couver, Victoria and Alaska. Special 
low round trip fares to Glacier Park; 
to Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 
Write for Glacier National Park and 
Lake Chelan literature. 

The twin Peleg AS. the Pacific—S. S. “ Great 


Northern” rthern Pacific’’—three 
times weekiy ome Ferland. Astoria and San 











Francisco. Folder on request. 


Cc. E. STONE 
Pass. Traffic Mgr., Dept. 48 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1 C.W. Pitts, Asst.Gen. Pass. Agt. 
1 210 S. Clark St., Chicago 
1 8. Lounsbery, Gen. Sat Dep 


\ Dept., 1184 Broadway, N. Y 


“See America First 
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Have You 
Quit Bran e 





Have you tried bran and quit it? 

If so, go back—you needit. Bran 
is Nature's laxative. It means bet- 
ter spirits, better days. 

But try it now in Pettijohn’s, a 
delightful dainty. An ever-wel- 
come dish. 

Here the bran is hidden. Here 
the flake form makes it more 
efficient. 

Let one week show you how it 
changes things—just a dish a day. 
You will not return to branless 
diet. And you never should. 
Your fine foods clog without it, 


Pettijohn3 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 


in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. 
(1548) 
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A High School Course 
Learn in your 
In Two Year's own vome. “ere 
is a thorough, com- 
lete, and simplified high school course that you can 
inish in two bei - Meets all college entrance re- 
quirements. repared by leading members of the 

faculties of universities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our ir book- 
let and full particulars. No obligations. Write to-day—now. 
American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2414, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Birch Motor Car. Pay for it 
out of your commissions and 


And The AGENCY 

For Your Territory 
make big money on sales. Special offer now. Write quick for Big 
Free Book and full information. Address Ralph ete Oni Pres. 




















Drive a new 1918 Model 


BIRCH MOTOR CARS, Dept. 426, 81 E. Madison 8 





ST AMP Ss, 500 foreign ag Mexico War. 

Salvador official, China, etc., 10c! 
Qpprezal Sheets 5 SOF to 80% discount. Bi Lists Free. 
We Buy Stamps. HU! LN STAMP CO., Dept. 20, St.Louis, Mo, 


STAMPS @wittewarkicr oo teead this. 











CHOICE OF 94 STYLES Soe'ers ana 


Sizes in the 
famous line of *‘Ranger’’ Bicycles. There are eighty-three 
'83) others, also, shown at factory prices from $11.95, 
13.80, $14.75, up. There is a Mead Bicycle for every 
rider, at a price made possible culy by our Factory-Direct- 
to-Rider sales plan. 
—one 
MARVELOUS OFFER a xiv! ’s tree * trial on 
this finest of bicycles — th We will ship it 
to you on appro express A a cent 
deposit in advanes. Tn offer absolutely genuine. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog showing 
—<———e OUF full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. tisa 
sundries and —— bicycle ITN it’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE, rear wheels, inner tubes, 
lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bicycles 
at half u prices. A few good second-hand bicycles 
taken in ‘trade fo be closed out, $3 to $8 each 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in every locality to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1917 model Ranger furnished by us. Do 
not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries — you get our cat- 
alog and new special offers. toda: 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-50, ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nothing Better 


O sewing machine, at whatever price 
sold, is better adapted to handle all 
kinds of ‘family sewing, from 
the sheerest silks to heavy 
suitings, than is 
the high - grade 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


This fine sewing machine, 
* warranted for 25 years by the 
Publishers of The nen agen pe is equipped with 
the latest improvements and attachments, sold 
to Companion readers at a very low price, and 
delivered free at your nearest freight station (in 
U.S.). Choice of six styles, foot treadle or electric. 
TEST IT BEFORE DECIDING. Our plan per- 
mits you to uy the machine in your home for 
three months. If not satisfactory we refund your 
money and take back machine at our expense. 

Our free Descriptive Booklet tells the 

whole story. Write for it TO-DAY. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 







































PECACO CANOES 


HAVE NO CRACKS OR JOINTS INSIDE 


SMOOTH AS A MIRROR OUTSIDE 


SEND FOR CATALOC 
PENOBSCOT CANOE CO., MILFORD, MAINE 
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Why Should the Soldier 
Select this Fountain Pen? 


Because it is SAFETY-SEALED. 


Needs no base of supplies in the 
trench or on the high seas. 

Carry it in any position—it can’t leak— 
because there are NO HOLES IN THE 
WALL through which ink can escape. 

In case of. accident to-self-filling mechanism 
it automatically changes to a SAFETY- 
SEALED non-self-filler. 

Get one now at nearest Parker dealer— 
$2.50, $3, $4 and $5. 

PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


N. Y. RETAIL STORE—Woolworth Building 












Gt or 
barrel—no openings, levers or rings where 
ink can get out to stain clothes or person. 








NATURE & SCIENCE 
CS 


MOKED FRESH-WATER FISH.—For the 
past two years the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries has been smoking fresh-water fish at the 
station at Fairport, Michigan. The experiments 
have yielded interesting results. The bowfin, or 
grindle, hitherto considered almost worthless, has 
been found to be excellent when properly smoked. 
Of those who have tried samples of smoked bowfin, 
all speak of the unusual texture and flavor of the 
meat, and some consider it the best of all smoked 
fish. The bowfin is abundant in the Great Lakes 
and in sluggish waters from Minnesota and New 
York to Florida and Texas. In the Mississippi 
basin it is generally known as dogfish. The Bureau 
of Fisheries is to be congratulated if it succeeds 
in producing smoked fresh-water fish that will 
appeal to the consumer in appearance and quality, 
for it will mean that another cheap and nutritious 
food product has been added to the general supply. 


SMOKE INDICATOR.—It is important for 
engineers in charge of the boilers of large 
steamships to know the volume and density of the 
smoke that passes through the funnels of the ves- 
sels; and on warships, where it may often be neces- 
sary to produce smoke clouds during battles or 
manceuvres, it is still more important. The Scien- 
tific American describes a novel apparatus lately in- 
stalled on the United States destroyer Conyngham 
ote that shows the men in 
the stokehold just how 
much smoke is passing 
through the funnels. 
The device makes use 
of the fact that sele- 
nium changes its elec- 
trical resistance in pro- 
portion to the intensity 
of the light to which it 
is exposed. In bright 
light the resistance 
is low, in dim light, 
high. The accompany- 
ing drawing from the 
Scientific American 
shows how the device 
is placed in the ship’s 
funnel. On one side is 
a metal box that con- 
tains an electric lamp 
and a lens. The light 
from the lamp, passing through the smoke of the 
funnel, is focused by the lens on a selenium-wound, 
electrically charged wire in a similar box on the 











BAKER S Breakfast 


shakonat js Richin 
food value yet of moderate 
price, it possesses the natural 
‘flavor,color and aroma of 


high grade cocoa beans. 
WALTER BAKER & Co. LID 


DORCHESTER. MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 






For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
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Reg stered 
Trade Mark nearly worn-out tire. The flaps 
FORD & LYON prevent slipping, therefore liner 


isn't stuck to tire and can be 
-— on transferred from one to another 
i and used over and over. Try the 
set we “Kant Slip’ Inner Liner now, 
a and get a few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


Patent appliedfor. FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 









opposite side. When the funnel is full of thick 
smoke, only a little light can reach the wire ; there- 
fore the electric current naturally decreases in 
intensity. As the smoke passes away, the current 
gains strength. The current passes through a gal- 
vanometer, the scale of which is marked ‘‘dark,” 
“light,” “medium” and “clear”; and as the indi- 
cator is mounted in a convenient place in the stoke- 
hold, the firemen can see at a glance the effect of 
their firing. a 

HE IDEAL BOX.—The experiments of the 
engineers at the Forest Products Laboratory 
in Madison, Wisconsin, with a machine for testing 
the strength of boxes, described in The Companion 
for November 2, 1916, show that it is possible to 
make a much stronger box than the type ordinarily 
used and with less material. It is accomplished by 
using a larger number of nails and by properly 
proportioning the thickness of the sides and ends 
of the box. Damage to goods in transit causes a 
loss that amounts to many millions of dollars every 
year, largely because of defects in the containers. 
The wood experts of the Forest Service believe 
that the loss can be greatly lessened by making 
better boxes. Several associations have adopted 
the new kind of box recommended by the Labora- 
tory. At a recent meeting of the Canners’ Associa- 
tion a demonstration of the efforts of the Forest 
Service to produce an ideal box aroused great 
interest among manufacturers of canned goods, 
and many of the men announced their intention to 
follow the suggestions of the Laboratory experts. 


ARRAKEET APARTMENTS. — Mr. George 

K. Cherrie, who made an expedition to South 
America for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, found in the Paraguayan Chaco great numbers 
of parrots and parrakeets living in community nests 
—great bird apartment houses. In an article in the 
New York Times Mr. Cherrie says: Some parra- 
keets nested in natural cavities in trees, others 
constructed their homes in nests of termites (white 
ants). I found great colony nests that accommo- 
dated perhaps two hundred birds of the Bolborhyn- 
chus, a generic name for certain of the parrakeet 
family. The parrakeets, as a whole, have narrow, 
wedge-shaped tails, the central feathers being 
longest, and they are all of small or medium size. 
They belong to the family of the parrot, being dis- 
tinguished by the peculiar shape of the tail and 
their smaller size. Some of the larger apartment- 
house nests were eight to twelve feet in diameter, 
dome shaped, constructed entirely of small, thorny 
twigs inextricably interwoven, so that the struc- 
ture was remarkably strong, and the arrangement 
of the twigs at the top of the dome was such that 





MAKE YOUR BIKE it shed water perfectly. The entrance to these 


A MOTORCYCLE 






able outfit. FITS ANY BIC 
ily attached. No special tools required 


ain list an Sree book 
escribing the S 
and second-hand, $35 and up 
SHAW MANUFACTURING co. 
Dept. 203, Galesburg, Kansas. 


The Word of The Truth 


A Theological Education for One 
Dollar. A complete Harmony and Exposition 
of the Whole Gospel, in simple words and order, 
conveying its entire meaning. May we send you 
description; or, the book, postpaid, for $1.00. 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 

















' ts in 
7 ‘and — 
a SAMPLE COLLAR of our New Style econ ‘€ 
State size wanted. ‘REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 


great nests was always from below. In many cases 
there were entrance tubes sticking from the under 


at-a small cost by usin gut Attach- | Side like the legs of some great insect. These en- 
YCLE. Eas- | trance tubes varied in length from a few inches to 
Write cadece tee Cae F K a yard or more. Like the body of the nest, they were 


constructed from slender, thorny twigs from eight 


Bicycle Motor At- | inches to one and one half feet in length, twisted 
tachment. Motoreyetes, al eames, new Inches to one an ¥ prong 


and interwoven so cunningly and so strongly held 
together that birds in full flight would alight on 
the ends of these long entrance tubes, then the 
tubes would oscillate and vibrate slightly, and the 
| birds would quickly twist themselves into the en- 
| trance of the nest and disappear. Although these 
entrances were so strongly constructed, one could 
see through them and watch the bird as it ascended 
to its airy suite. At the top of each entrance tube 
was the chamber, in which were separate nests of 
one, two, three or more pairs of birds. The great- 
est number of nests I found in any single chamber 
was five. I learned that these nests were con- 
structed entirely by parrakeets, but that occasion- 
ally they were willing to let some other bird, say, 
the jabiru, or other species constructing large nests 
of twigs, build their foundations, or, more properly, 
the roofs of their houses. In several cases I found 
the parrakeets beginning the construction of nest 
chambers and their entrance tubes below. These 
were connected to the great platform nests, which 











were occupied by jabiru. 





“The Best Thing We Could 
Have Bought Them” 


“They've just been having the time of 
their young lives ever since we bought 
them bicycles. 


“Have you noticed the color in their 
cheeks? They sleep like tops. And eat 
—why, they're eating us out of house 
and home. 


“I'm glad I bought them 


‘MIAMI-MADE’ 
BICYCLES 


—everyone tells me that they are un- 
questionably the best bicycles on the 
market today. 


“John says that his bicycle rides easier 
and has more special features than any 
of the other boys’ bicycles; and that, 
much as he bangs it around, it rides as 
good as the day he got it. When! get 
a bicycle for myself this spring, it’s going 
to be a ‘MIAMI - MADE.’” 

And that’s the only kind you want. 
There are four lines of “MIAMI-MADE” 
Bicycles—the Miami, the Hudson, the 
Flying Merkel, and the Racycle. 
Each one has special features Ra 
that you will like. 


If there is no dealer in 
your city, fill out the at- oie 
tached coupon and we oe 
will send you one 

of our beautiful 

catalogs 


‘The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 


1015-1031 Grand Ave., Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 











“Roller Skate 
Boys and Girls who skate to school get there on time. 
Roller Skating is safe, healthful exercise. 
Naturally, every boy and girl prefers the Conron Roller Skate 
because it is the Sidewalk Skate with all the features of the 


high price Rink Skate. The Conron-Roller Skate has a short 
ro radius and i is extra strong and durable because of the 


trussed axles and “backbone” construction. Two big rubber 
cushions absorb all j sev and shocks. due to rough and uneven 


pavements. Ball earings, of course, = $2. 50 
heavy nickel plate. - - - Price 
Be sure and ask your dealer for the Conron Roller Skate. If he hasn’t 


received his supply yet, tell him to write us and we will send him a pair by 
parcel post, prepaid, for your approval. 


CONRON-MCcNEAL CO., Kokomo, Indiana 


Makers of the Conron Extension Ice Skate—The Ice Skate That Fits Any Size Shoe 
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In a mental picture, he 
reviews the accident—the 
result of his recklessness. 


He realizes too late that it is always foolhardy to motor on 
slippery roads and streets without equipping all four tires with 


Weed 


Strange, is it not, that some men laugh at 
peril—they do not seek to avoid danger—and 
they have no fear because they have no 
prudence. 


They continue to motor over sleety, icy, 
or wet roads and pavements with “Foolish 
Dependence Upon Bare Rubber Alone” until 
a false turn—a sudden meeting at a corner 
—a slip or a skid—brings disaster as the 
punishment for their imprudence. 


You motorists with reasoning brains 
put on your Tire Chains at the first indication 


Promote ‘ 


Anti-Skid 
The Only Real Safeguard Against Skidding 





‘Safety First’? in YOUR motoring circle— 
insist that everyone use Weed Chains on ALL tires. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc 
Sole Manufacturers of Weed Chains 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada—DOMINION CHAIN CO, Ltd, mean Falls, Ontario 
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of slippery streets, and the editors of the 
daily newspapers are urging all motorists 
to follow your example. 


For instance, the Public Ledger of 
Philadelphia, Pa., published by the own- 
ers of the Saturday Evening Post, in an 
editorial on August Ist, 1914, said that 
the simple adjuration to ‘‘Use Tire 
Chains on wet and slippery 
pavements”’ deserved to find 
its way into a law, and 
that law should by all 


means be enforced. 
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SANDERMA 
FACE CREAM 
TOILET SOAP 


Ladies, no matter what you 
may have paid for fine soaps, 
face creams or 
skin foods, we 
feel sure you 
_have never used 
“one so delicate- 
ly emollient, 
softening and soothing, so 
effectively pore - cleansing, 
purifying and beautifying for 
the complexion as Sanderma, 
nor one really comparable 
with it in exquisitely endur- 
ing fragrance. 


Price 35c. Quarter or Guest size 10c. 
At Liggett, Riker Jaynes stores, drug- 
gists and fancy grocers, or by mail of 
Robinson Bros, & Co., Inc. , sole props., 
Malden, Mass. KHstablished 1852. 











‘All Coffeed 
Out 





OME coffee drinkers find dut that it’s 
coffee that makes them bilious, nerv- 
ous, dizzy, bewildered, forgetful, gives 
them headaches, etc., and they have the 
good sense to stop it and use Old Grist 
ill Coffee —that does none of these 
things. Others take no pains to find 
out the cause of these bad feelings, or 
else, knowing, haven’t the courage to 
quit, but keep on drinking coffee until 
they’re “‘all coffeed out.” 
If your grocer hasn't Old Grist Mill, send 
his name and yours and we will send sample 


free. Follow directions carefully. Boil 5 
minutes—not longer. 





POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
\ Charlestown, Mass. a 











Be Good to Your Stove 


if you would expect your stove to be good 
to you. Keep it well polished, not simply 
because it’s more beautiful, but also to 
prevent rust getting into the 
iron and filling up the pores. 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


prevents rust and gives that 

thin, hard, brilliant, lasting lustre 

secured by no other polish. 

Screw-top Cans, 15 cents. 
Your grocer— 

The IMPROVED stove polish. SS 

Satin Gloss Polish Co., Portland, Me. 

















RUGS 


made from 


Old Carpets 


At Reasonable Cost. 
| Send old carpets by frsignt, We ney 
freight one way. Booklet FREE.” ” 
SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO. 
Salem, Mass. 
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FIRST GLIMPSES OF ROYALTY 


N the reminiscences of Adelaide Drummond, 
which are published in The Honourable 
Adelaide Drummond, Retrospect and Me- 
moir, by Basil Champneys, occur some delight- 
fully informal sketches of three sovereigns of 
England. Some of the impressions that Mrs. 
Drummond has recorded were gained in early 
childhood, and are the more interesting because 
of their naiveté and frankness. 

When I was born, she says, George IV had | 
yet three years to live; but I never saw this | 
gorgeous and unpleasant creature. I did see | 
his immediate successor, William IV. When 
my father died, Lord Howe became one of 
our guardians. He lent Penn House to my 
mother when she left Gisburn; and I sap- 
pose it was from there that she and I and my 
little brother went to Windsor for a day or two. 
While we were at luncheon King William IV 
came in—an elderly man, very good-natured 
looking, with rather small blue eyes and a 
fresh complexion, but not at all red; whitish 
gray hair, which, being brushed up to the top 
in a sort of curl or drake’s tail, made his head 
look pointed. He went up to my brother, who 
sat in a high baby chair, and said, ‘‘Well, 
my lord, and how are you?’’ The formality 
of this address surprised me, but the manner 
was not formal. 

Queen Adelaide gave me, I think, a vague 
impression of being ‘‘a woman of no impor- 
tance.’’ She was thin, and her features were 
small and irregular. She wore bunches of 
short ringlets on each side of her face, and 
something rather large and round framing her 
face—probably a turban, for these were worn 
by people no longer young. After luncheon we 
were taken to a long gallery, where groups of 
people, including the king and queen, were 
standing and sitting about, chatting; and I 
have a vague recollection of Queen Adelaide 
attempting a game at horses with my little 
brother. 

It must have been during one of our visits 
to Kent House from Penn that I was called 
one evening into Mrs. George Villiers’ sitting 
room; and there stood an oldish gentleman 
with a tremendously long white moustache. I 
was exceedingly impressed by it, and thought 
the old gentleman very handsome. No doubt 
my admiration of him was increased by the 
pleasant things he said to me during our short 
interview. I think it was only after this was 
over that I was told that he was the King of 
Hanover. 

One morning in May we saw, though we 
did not realize it, the beginning of the great 
Victorian era. We were walking by the water- 
side close to the end of Rotten Row, when a 
large, dark coach, with only two windows, 
came rather swiftly by. At the window next 
to us we could see a young face framed in a 
large black bonnet—not a close bonnet, but 
one having rather the effect of a very large, 
round hat. The eyes were very red ; the hair, 
a pale brown, was neatly parted in the middle 
into plain and smooth Madonna bands, such 
as were universally worn at the time. 

‘*That is the young queen,’’ said our gov- 
erness, ‘‘going to live at Buckingham Palace. ’’ 
That was, I think, a few days after the death 
of King William. 





Deltox Rugs are not the ordi- 

nary hard, rough grass rugs. 

Till you have felt Deltox softness 
and seen Deltox beauty and experi- 


enced Deltox 


imagine the comfort, room harmony and 
economy given by Deltox Rugs. 


DELTOX GRASS 
RUGS 


are woven from long, tough, 
wire-grass fibre. Woveninto 


beautiful blends and patterns 
in all the different shapes 
and sizes by rug experts. 
Deltox Rugs are the most 
economical rug any house- 
keeper could buy. They 
combine beauty and com- 
fort with utility and econo- 
my. Supplanting the high- 
priced woolen rugs, Deltox 
Rugs add refinement and 
good taste. 
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SANITARY —EASY 
TO CLEAN 


Dust and dirt sift through 
to the floor. A light shake 
or sweep thoroughly cleans 
a Deltox. For spots use a 
damp cloth. Deltox Rugs 
lay straight. No curling of 
ends. Your dealer has them. 
All sizes, handsome pat- 
terns, desirable colorings. 
Call and see them. Also 
see the new “Delcraft,” a 
double warp, mixed weave 
grass rug. Shown in all the 
latest designs and colorings. 
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DELTOX GRASS RUG CO., Sole Manufacturers 


OSHKOSH, 


WISCONSIN 


New York Office and Salesroom, 25 Madison Avenue 














‘The last time my sisters and I were invited | 
to see the queen in our morning walk was just | 
before the birth of her first child. My little | 
sister Georgy was one of the party this time. | 
She could not speak quite plain, but was so| 
struck by the appearance of the queen, whose 
hopeful condition was extremely evident, that 
she exclaimed ina loud, clear voice, ‘‘Oh, 
what a jolly, fat keen!’’ 

'The queen laughed long and heartily. She 
was always easily amused, and her laughter 
was always very hearty, silvery and infectious. 
She was delighted with any little funny re- 
marks the children made. On one of our visits, 
just after the coronation, my sister Bessy said 
to her, ‘‘How did you like your crowning?’’ 

‘*Very much, ’’ she said, and laughed again 
and again. 

My first sight of our most genial and capable 
sovereign, Edward VII, was in Regent’s Park. 
He was about four months old, and was held 
up to the windows of one of the gloomy royal 
coaches by his nurse. He looked a queer little 
bundle, wrapped up tightly in what struck me 
as a very shabby-looking shawl. 














$1,000 an Acre 








The Greatest 
Money Makers 
on Earth 








Everyone—everywhere—is 


planting Potatoes and Onions 
Lucky if they bring 50 cents a bushel 


EVER-BEARING 
STRAWBERRIES 


Write for free catalog, telling what varieties 
to grow and how to grow them. 


C. S. Kempton & Co., 








The wise will plant 


“‘Longmeadows” 
Springfield, Mass. 


























CLOTHCRAFT 
Clothes $12 to $25 


SERGE SPECIALS 

“5130” Blue, $16.50 

“6130” Gray, $16.50 

“4130” Blue, $20.00 

“3130” Gray, $20.00 
Made by 

The Joseph & Feiss Co. 
Cleveland 


Here’s a blue serge 
suit that retails at about 
what a tailor would pay 
for his materials alone. 


How can that be? 
Because of scientific 
tailoring and also, in 
this case, enormous 
buying power concen- 
trated upon the pur- 
chase of a single fabric 
—Clothcraft ‘*5130”’ 
Blue Serge Special yields 
the utmost in fit, looks 
and wear that can be 
given men and young 
men at $16.50. 


THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


IN YOUR TOWN 



































Combine All the ae Features 


of Coal and Gas 


\ rs can have all the advantages of cooking by 
gas and retain at the same time the comforts of 
a coal range. Have two perfect ranges in one— 
a cool kitchen in summer, a warm kitchen for winter. 


Crawford Combination Ranges have two separate and 
distinct ovens, large and roomy, one for coal and one 
for gas. Both ovens are perfect and may be used at 
the same time. 


The Convenient Gas Oven is equipped with the new 
and improved gas broiler which is instantly adjust- 
able to hold the food at any required distance from 
the flame. It is moved by a push-and-pull rod at the 
right hand corner of the oven—no need to touch the 
pan, or bend over. It folds out of the way under 
the oven when not in use. 


This broiler and oven were invented for use in the 
three ranges of the Triple style, recognized as the 
finest ranges in the world. 


New Crawford Gas End Ovens 
Also have the Adjustable Broiler 


These ovens are a radical improvement over any end 
attachment on the market. They are larger, more 


convenient because of the adjustable broiler—an 
exclusive Crawford patent. 


Among the additional features of Crawford gas com- 
binations are: The clever arrangement of the five 
centre heat gas burners for top cooking. These are 
of a new and efficient type which brings the heat 
directly under the utensils without wasting gas. 


The gas cocks are guarded to eliminate the danger 
of accidental opening. 


Ranges for Coal and Wood 


Crawford Ranges have the wonderful single damper 
which controls fire and oven ‘heat with one motion. 


Simply place the knob at one of the plainly marked 
positions—“ Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check.” * 


Most Crawford Ranges have interchangeable hods 
in the base. The left-hand hod catches all the ashes; 
the right-hand hod holds the coal. This valuable 
improvement is found only in Crawford Ranges. 
It means cleanliness, labor saved—one trip to empty 
ashes and bring back coal. 


A good range will pay for itself in the fuel it saves. 
Get the best—the Crawford. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 
WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., Boston, U. S. A. 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, Furnaces and Boilers 


IPLE 
CRAWFORD 


Ms 





Simplex. Has enclos 





This style range is made in three types, Triple, Duplex and 
ed gas water heater in largest size. 
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